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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Scrence takes the place which polities have abdicated for a sea- | 


son. Although the attendance at the meeting of the British As- 
sociation has been less numerous than for the two preceding 
years, no doubt because the place selected yielded a less supply 
of local visitors, the proceedings have possessed unusual interest, 
and the record of the year will be marked as indicating the in- 
creased value of the Association. From the exploration of the 
ancient world, giving life to the present, or the ransacking of a 
continent hitherto almost inaccessible, surveying the paths that 
civilization must follow hereafter, to the newest process for the 
manipulation of iron, we have a wide range of inquiry, of ex- 
periment, of progress reported, and of practical results imme- 
diately availavle. Politics themselves have received illustration 
and guidance. The administration of justice has been assisted, 
and the duties which society owes to science have been eloquentiy 
enforced. 

Science indeed proves to us that there is nothing remote. One 
of the most interesting papers that have been produced was one 
by the late Reverend J. M‘Enery, which was supposed to have 
been lost, but which has been discovered and placed before the 
Society by Mr. Vivian of Torquay. It describes the discovery 
of flint instruments and other traces of human beings on the sur- 
face of the earth below stalagmite—a whole crust dividing that 
prehistoric globe from the earth where we have found the re- 
mains of the Celts, the early British, and the Roman colonists. 
The discovery seems to carry back the existence of the human race, 
on these islands at least, to a period long before that recognized 
by geology or archwology, and calling forth anxious testimonies 
that these traces of geology are not repugnant to the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

The report of Livingston, supplied by Sir Roderick Murchison, 
is a record of human energy which has frequently been exhibited 
in the interior of Africa—a worthy sequel to the stories of 
Mungo Park, Burckhardt, Denham, Clapperton, and Lander. 
England may indeed be proud of supplying so many investigators 
for that terrible region. But Livingston has been able to map 
out so large a portion of the continent, to trace so many places 
which are more or less accessible if not salubrious, as to prepare 
the way for a considerably increased intercourse with the natives ; 
enlarging the sphere of human industry, and adding another 
step towards the ultimate emancipation of Africa and its race. 
Far off in the region of political economy, the paper of Mr. 
Danson on cotton comes round to a part of the same question : 
it showed how large a portion of American exports, how large a 
part of our own imports, and of the manufacturing industry of 
this country, depend upon the product of the African race in the 
Southern States of America,—a caveat against hasty meddlings 
with the social relations of that race. 

Mr. Clay has explained the process by which immense iron 
guns are to be made; and it is evident that, enlightened by 
science, metallurgy will at last be able to compass the formation 
of a more powerful artillery than we have seen. More interest- 
ing, however, because going deeper into the whole science of iron 
manipulation, was the paper of Mr. Bessemer, describing a new 
process of rendering iron malleable without furnace or fuel. If 
we may trust the inventor’s own account of the results, which 
does not seem overdrawn, it is a simple application of some of 
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pected a short time since that the process looks like magic. In 
a peculiarly-constructed earthen vessel, he pours a mass of 
molten iron—seven hundredweight of crude pig iron—introduces 
into the mass a blast of cold air, and then, by the union of the 
oxygen with the carbon in the iron, the whole mass boils up, 
gives forth a brilliant flame, parts with all the carbon in it, and 
| may be taken out, within half an hour, in any stage between 
steel and the softest iron! Singularly enough, while the repre- 
sentatives of Henry Cort are convicting our Government of the 
| grossest injustice for defrauding that inventor of the fruits of his 
ingenuity in contriving the process of ‘* puddling,” here is a 
| practical metallurgist in the British Association describing a new 
patent by which the puddling process may be entirely superseded, 
by the cheapness of the new process, its completeness, and its 
power of handling large masses of iron. 

Scarcely less important is the aid given to our police by the 
light which the experiments of Mr. Horsley have thrown upon 
the chemical phenomena of strychnine as a poison ; showing that 
it may be fatal though undetected in the human frame, and per- 
haps unabsorbed. 

Never did science exhibit itself so closely and usefully in the 
arts or influences of civilization. For these benefits society owes 
a return to science; and Sir Roderick Murchison points out one 
duty—to go direct to the place, now proximately known, where 
the remains of Franklin are to be found, and bring back, if not 
those remains, the records which he may haye left—his Last Will 
and Testament in geographical discovery. 





The meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland has 
been held this year in Athlone, with Lord Carlisle in his true 
vocation as a lecturer on the progress of opinion. The Con- 
stabulary had supplied him with raw material, in the agricul- 
tural statistics, showing a general increase in all the best 
branches of Irish agriculture; and Lord Carlisle moralized the 
figures with admirable effect. He added a fact which is an 
example for England: the farmers of Ireland spontaneously 
supply the details of these statistics by filling up the returns. 
‘‘Rare indeed are the instances in which the information re- 
quested is not supplied with alacrity and good-will.” The Lrish 
farmer proportionately knows what he is about, and is a most 
successful example for those reluctant English farmers whose 
Members in the House of Commons are impeding the collection of 
agricultural statistics. 

A second example. The tables have just been published of 
the results of the competitive examinations for provisional com- 
missions in the Royal Artillery, and for admissions to the Royal 
Academy at Woolwich. There are eleyen commissions and 
thirty admissions. Of the eleven, the first and five others were 
taken by Irish students; of the thirty, the five first and two 
others were taken by Ireland. There is a direct reason for this. 
As soon as the competitive system threw the possibility of obtain- 
ing commissions and the military education open to the public, 
certain Professors in Trinity College Dublin exerted themselves 
to establish ‘‘ a Woolwich class,” ayowedly to prepare candidates 
for the competition. We see the result. Of the commissions, 
Cambridge takes three, Oxford one; of the admissions, Oxford 
one, Cambridge none; while King’s College London takes five. 
Oxford and Cambridge might advantageously study this operation 
of cause and effect. 





The representative men of the Edinburgh community, in pub- 
lie meeting assembled, have taken up the case of the Scotsman, 
and have rescued it from the narrowed and technical treatment 
which it had received. The speakers at the meeting supplied 
what was wanting in the court of law, by adopting a much 
broader, a much more impartial and judicial view. They did 
justice to all, injustice to none. The impartiality of the Judge, 
the difficulties of the Jury, were recognized. The verdict re- 
ceived its worst condemnation ‘‘an untoward accident.” 
The character of the prime author of the coalition against Mr. 
Macaulay in 1847, the defeated candidate in 1852, and more 
than defeated in the victory of 1856, was not less clearly marked 
and finally settled; while the position of the gentlemen impli- 
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the commonest principles of chemistry, with results so unex- 
(Larest Epirron.] 


cated on the other side was rehabilitated by the expression 
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of public feeling on the part of their countrymen. 
passed resolutions which reversed the bad verdict ;,and in re- 
solying to pay the fine by public subscription, the men of Scot- 
land are not giving an aid of money to gentlemen who do not re- 
quire it, but they morally cancel the fine. That this movement 
fairly represents the general community, is proved by the im- 
mediate success of the subscription; whose names and figures 
palpably show the feeling which all classes entertain respecting 
the trial and its issue, the relative parties to the suit, and the 
necessity of vindicating free discussion in Scotland. 


Judgment has been delivered in the ecclesiastical prosecution of | 


Archdeacon Denison at the suit of the Reverend Mr. Ditcher. 
The charge was, briefly, that Mr. Denison preached the doctrine 
that there is a real presence in the consecrated elements of the 


eucharist, which is communicated to the recipient, worthy or un- | 


worthy ; this doctrine being repugnant to the 28th and 29th of 
the Thirty-nine Articles. The defence was based upon the ar- 
gument of Mr. Denison, and upon divers texts of Scripture ; 
coupled with the facts, that such interpretations have been sanc- 
tioned by very eminent writers of the Church, and that consider- 
able latitude of interpretation is confessedly allowed. Neverthe- 
less, Dr, Lushington, in the name of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, pronounced a judgment sustaining the charge. He re- 
marked that the Thirty-nine Articles are appointed by the Legis- 
lature as the tests of a clergyman’s aécordance with the Church 
of England ; and that a clergyman cannot go back from the Ar- 
ticles and in a single sermon set against them disputed passages 
of Scripture. Sentence, however, is suspended for three months ; 
giving to Mr. Denison an opportunity of recanting. Not of ap- 
pealing ; for no sentence has been pronounced. There appeared 
to be no alternative for the Ecclesiastical Court, viewing the sub- 
ject in a purely legal light ; and yet it is felt that the prosecu- 
tion and the judgment may entail very disagreeable if not peril- 
ous conflicts upon the Established Church. 





The news from all parts of the Continent is for the moment 
simply neutral. Rumours continue to be circulated, apparently 
by Russian channels, that the points on which the treaty of Paris 
seemed about to be violated will be given up, or have been ; but 
we see no authenticated report that such is the case. 

The Spanish Government has suppressed the insurrection,— 
and remains passive. Nothing is done to relieve the anxiety of 
the Spanish public; no explanation is given, no programme is- 
sued according to promise, 

The Emperor of the French has returned from Plombieéres ; but 
no assurances are given that his health has benetited by the 
country residence. There is no doubt, however, that the state 
of the foreign relations of France—the views of England in re- 
ference to the conduct of the new Spanish Government, the in- 


creasing difficulties in Italy, aggravated by the dense obstinacy of | 


Naples, the new difficulties in the accomplishment of the treaty 
with Russia, and other complications of the day—demand the 
close and active attention of the Emperor, whether he has reco- 
yered or not ; and he gives that attention. 





The Californian section of the American Union yields other 
products than gold. By the latest intelligence, San Francisco 
was in the hands of a Provisional Goyernment—the Committee 
of Vigilance. What part the Federal Government will take does 
not appear; but probably the incident will not be considered at 
Washington either to prove the inefficacy of the Republican in- 
stitutions or to demand the march of a Federal army. The local 
administrators had proved their own inefliciency by winking at 
abuses and crimes which they were too weak to check. A Judge, 
one Terry, had newly exasperated the people by figuring in a 
riot as the obstructer of practical justice. There was a practical 
failure of government. In fact, the persons who seek govern- 
ment posts in such settlements are rather the loose fish of the 
official class, not conspicuous either for capacity or character. 
The men of sense and energy in the community saw the ne- 
cessity for interfering, and they did interfere. Such are the 
facts. Probably the Government at Washington will see the 
necessity of appointing abler heads to the highest posts in 
California, 








Che Court. 
Tue Queen has taken a four-days trip along the coast this week, in the 
Victoria and Albert, as far as Plymouth; returning to Osborne via 
Exeter, Salisbury, and Gosport. 

The royal flotilla sailed from Osborne on Monday morning. It con- 


sisted of the Victoria and Albert, the Fairy, the Irene a Trinity yacht, | 


the Vivid, the Black Eagle, and the Salamander. The Queen was ac- 
companied by Prince Albert, and five of their sons and daughters. Mr. 
Labouchere also attended her Majesty. They first entered the estuary 
of the Dart. The rain fell heavily ; and, the Queen remaining on board 
her yacht, Prince Albert went up the river as far as Totness, When the 
weather cleared, her Majesty was rowed in her barge as far as Dittisham. 


The meeting 


On their return they landed at Dartmouth, and drove to those points 
of the coast commanding the best views of the bay. Having slept on 
board, the Queen sailed next moming for Plymouth; and, says the 
courtly chronicler, ‘some members of the Royal Family experienced 
inconvenience from the boisterous state of the weather during the pas- 
sage from Dartmouth.” While at Plymouth, the Queen and Pringg 
Albert visited Mount Edgecumbe, Keyham Yard, and Mount Wise ; and 
steaming up the Tamar, they landed, and drove through the grounds of 
| Endsleigh Cottage, a summer seat of the Duke of Bedford near Tavistock. 
They also steamed up Catwater to Saltram, the residence of Earl Mor. 
| ley, and drove through the grounds. On her way back to her ship, the 
| Queen droye through Plymouth and Stonehouse. On Friday her Mg. 
jesty took the railway to Exeter, and thence to Salisbury. Here she 
slept ; and today, proceeding to Gosport, she was to land at Osborne, 





| Che PAlrtropalis. 

London is a large place. Nearly three millions of persons go daily 
about their usual avocations; the streets are pretty full, although the 
Park drives are empty; cabs and omnibuses ply along the thoroughfares 
as thickly as ever, and keep up their average receipts: Waterloo Place 
and Regent Street are not quite so thickly peopled of an evening with 
the newest fashions from Paris, as when Parliament is in session ; but 
the Police Courts go on, criminals trade on borrowed capital, and blood ig 
shed. Yet in this mass of useful and baleful life, for once nothing has 
occurred that rises to the rank of “news,” except the great fire 
at Westminster, that threatens to restrict the supply of private and 
public harmony, and inflicts severe loss on those who can bear it least— 
the workmen. British life in its public shape has betaken itself to pro- 
vincial platforms; and even that purely London incident the forged bill 
case, where three offshoots of the Peerage appear engaged in doing a 
little accommodation, is carried to Guildford for trial. But the drama 
was a metropolitan drama ; and we restore it to the right place. 


Westminster has been the scene of a destructive fire, which has called forth 
general sympathy for those who have suffered from it—the Messrs. Broad- 
wood and their workmen. Broadwood’s principal pianoforte-manufactory is 
in the Horseferry Road. At six o’clock on Tuesday evening, the 420 work- 
men left the premises, and a foreman went over the shops to see that all was 
safe from fire. In little more than half an hour from that time, smoke was 
seen to issue from the upper floor of the central range of buildings, and the 
fire rapidly spread. Engines were soon on the spot, but there was a de- 
ficiency of water to work them. From the nature of the ranges of building 
covering Messrs. Broadwood’s ground—long ranges of lofty workshops, 
filled with very dry collections of different sorts of wood, veneers, &e.—the 
efforts to combat the flames were of little avail. However, by cutting away 
some of the buildings, one out of the five ranges of buildings was saved, 
and the firemen prevented the flames from getting hold of contiguous 
structures. But very little salvage could be effected from the workshops, 
When at its height the conflagration was immense, and had it occurred 
during the night all London would have been illuminated, The amount 
of property destroyed is enormous—nearly a thousand pianofortes in various 
| stages of manufacture were consumed, and the ornamental woods that con- 
tributed to the blaze were of great value. Many of the workmen will be 
heavy sufferers, the tools of a first-class artisan being valued at 70/. Messrs, 
Broadwood are insured. The fire, it is supposed, originated in a spark from 
one of the stoves. There were large mains for water on the premises; and 
the Chelsea Waterworks Company were largely paid to keep these mains 
charged with water from and after six inthe evening. It has been stated, 
that ** soon after the fire was observed, Mr. Russell, the foreman of the 
works, screwed on a hose to one of the mains, and directed the water on 
the then comparatively small fire. For a time the water did its work, but 
suddenly the supply ceased, and the flames rushed forth more tiercely than 
before.” This failure of water-supply would constitute a serious chargt 
| against the Company: but Mr. Brett, the Governor of the Company, has 
made the following answer—‘‘ I beg to state, that, upon investigation, 1 
have ascertained that, at the breaking out of the fire at Messrs. Broadwood’s, 
on Tuesday evening, the company’s mains were fully charged, and were in 
direct communication with their elevated reservoirs on Putney Heath, con- 
taining at that very time upwards of 8,000,000 gallons of water.” 





An action was tried at the Guildford Assizes, on Saturday, of considerable 
interest from its relation to some recent transactions which led certain per- 
sons to get as speedily to Sweden as they could. Mr. George Mather, of 109 
Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, sued Lord Maidstone, to recover 1000/. 
upon a bill of exchange. The material plea in defence was, that the de- 
fendant had given the acceptance in question in lieu of a bill for the same 
amount which he had accepted for the accommodation of the Honourable 
Francis Villiers, but that, instead of receiving that bill, a bill bearing a 
forged acceptance was handed to him. Mr. James, as counsel for the de- 
fendant, began the case, because he had certain facts to prove. Lord Maid- 
stone was an intimate friend of the Honourable Francis Villiers: that 
gentleman, in 1852, wrote to Lord Maidstone stating that he was “ infer- 
nally bothered ’’ for money, and asking him to put his name to two accommo- 
dation-bills, which would never arrive at maturity. Lord Maidstone best 
tells the rest of the story in his examination and cross-examination. ‘* When 
these bills became due, they were renewed, and I gave fresh acceptances. 
Mr. Villiers brought me the old bills, and he also paid the interest. I had 
no portion whatever of the money that was derived from the bills. In 
March 1855 Mr. Villiers was absent. He went away from London suddenly ; 
but I had no idea at that time but that he intended to return. In that 
month, a person named Edward Rawson Clark called upon me, and inquired 
| where Mr. Villiers was; and I told him I did not know, but I thought he was 
| gone into the country to see his horses: and he then made a communica- 
tion to me respecting a bill of exchange for 1000/., which he said was com- 
ing due in a few days. In consequence of what he said, I afterwards gave 
him the acceptance for 10007. upon which I am now being sued, and upen 
the understanding that it was to be taken as the renewal of the bill of which 
he had spoken, and which I imagined was one of those that I hadtecepted 
for Mr. Villiers. On the 19th of March a notice was left at my house, that a 
dishonoured bill for 1000/., accepted by me, was lying at_the office of Mr. 
Stuart, an attorney, in New Inn; and I went there, and the bill was shown 
tome. I looked at the billattentively ; but as at that time I had no idea of 
any forgery having been committed, no suspicion was created, and I went 
away without saying a word about the genuineness of the signature. Soon 
after this, I learnt that Mr. Villiers had, left England. About a fortnight 
afterwards, Clark brought me the bill that was renewed; and in con- 
sequence of some information that I had received, I examined the signature 
of the acceptance, and I am satisfied that it is a forgery ; and I immediately 
communicated the fact to Mr. Stuart, and asked for the restoration of my 
genuine acceptance and my check for 1007, Since that time I have seen six 
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or seve’ 4 - - 
forgeries ; and I have heard of several others, amounting altogether to six- 
teen or seventeen for the same amount, that are also forgeries.” 
Cross-examined.—“ These two 1000/. bills that I accepted for the ac- 


commodation of Mr. Villiers were the only ones for which I received no con- | 


sideration. I accepted three others for him, one for 1000/., another for 1100/., 
and a third for 2000/.; and I had a portion of the proceeds. The 20004. 
and the 1100/. bills were running when Mr. Villiers left, but they have 
since been paid. I had never accepted any accommodation-bills before. The 
original two 1000/. bills were of course renewed a great many times; and 
when Mr. Villiers brought me the old ones I put them into the fire. 1 
wrote a ‘tremendous’ letter to Clark, complaining of his not delivering me 
up the old bill after obtaining my acceptance and check. Mr. Francis 
Lawley, the drawer of the bill, is also abroad as well as Mr. Villiers, 1 
complained to Mr. Stuart of the bill having been presented at my house ; 
and he explained that it was necessary for this to be done, in order that the 
holder of the bill might have a remedy against the other persons whose 
names were on the bill. The signature to this bill is not at all like my 
writing. It is rather a desperate act signing a bill, and I always do it with 
a dash.” 

It was clearly shown that the signature was a forgery. Mr. Chambers, 
for the plaintiff, urged that whatever Clark might have done, Mr. Ma- 
ther was an innocent holder of the instrument on which the action had been 
brought. Mr. Mather described himself as a “‘ gentleman’’ now doing 
business for gentlemen on commission, such as betting on horses, and for- 
merly keeper of a betting-shop. His account of the transaction was, that 
Clark had, in June 1854, brought him a bill of Lord Maidstone’s; that he 
had discounted it ; that it was renewed before it became due, and another 
bill substituted for it; that it was twice more renewed, and on the second 
time *‘ the bill now alleged to be a forgery was substituted for it.” ** 1 had 
not the slightest suspicion that the bill was not genuine, and I knew nothing 
about Clark having obtained another bill and a check for 100/. from Lord 
Maidstone. I afterwards received from Clark the bill upon which I am now 
suing the defendant, and I did not hear anything about the other bill being 
a forgery until this one was nearly due.””. The Chief Baron, in summing 
up, said he quite concurred with the learned counsel in the expression of 
regret that young men of family and station should mix themselves up with 
operations of this kind, and apply bills of exchange to purposes for which 
they were never intended yet they must deal with the case the same as 
with any other, and he was bound to tell them, that if they believed the 
plaintiff had made out to their satisfaction that he had given value for 
the bill in question, he was entitled to recover the amount. The question 
they had to decide was, whether the plaintiff was a bona tide holder of the 
bill or not. 

The Jury almost immediately returwed a verdict for the defendant; at 
the same time expressing their opinion that there had been a fraudulent 
conspiracy in the matter by some persons or other, but they were unprepared 
to say by whom. 

Thompson, Frieter, and Bohm, all Germans, Frieter having been re- 
cently discharged from the German Legion, have been committed by the 
Thames Police Magistrate for having in their possession materials and ma- 
chinery for the forging of Bank-of-England notes. A number of policemen 
apprehended the accused in Upper Berner Street, Whitechapel, in a room 
in which were presses, plates, prepared paper, and every requisite to manu- 
facture counterfeit notes. Thompson was recently tried and acquitted at 
Guildford, on a charge of uttering a forged note ; Dumont, a companion of 
his, formerly of the German Legion, is now waiting his trial in London for 
a similar offence. The preparations of the prisoners for making the notes 
were of the most elaborate and complete description. 

As the Colonial Office has no funds wherewith to send the ten Walpole 
Islanders to Canada, the Lord Mayor has undertaken that their passage- 
money shall be taken from the Mansionhouse poor-box if necessary. Mr. 
Labouchere sent 5/. towards the undertaking, and the Lord Mayor has given 
another 5/, for the temporary support of the Indians. R 

The Coroner’s Jury have not yet been able to come to a decision as to the 
body found in the Thames at Hampton Court—that of Lewis Solomons, a 
Jew, recently returned from a sojourn in Australia. The evidence at the 
last sitting of the Jury showed that Solomons had been much “ excited” of 
late; he was greatly disturbed by the bad conduct of his wife, who was 
living with another man. It was not shown how Solomons got into the 
water, or how the wounds in his breast were produced. The Police are to 
make further inquiries, 





Provincial, 


The Scientific Congress at Cheltenham came to an end on Wednesday. 
Besides the reading of papers in the sections of the British Association, 
there have been two lectures delivered,—one by Colonel Rawlinson, on 
cuneiform discovery, the other by Mr. Grove, “on correlation of Physi- 
cal Science.” On Saturday morning the rain fell heavily, but it did not 
deter a strong body of excursionists from visiting Cirencester. On Mon- 
day, the General Committee met to elect a new President, and determine 
the place of meeting for next year. There were invitations from Dublin, 
Manchester, and Leeds; but it was decided that Dublin had the strongest 
claims on the society, and Dublin it was agreed should be the trysting- 
place next year. Dr. Lloyd was elected President. On Tuesday Dr. 
Daubeny gave a dinner to the Association, at the Old Wells. Among 
the foreigners present, we observe the names of Dr. Brennecke, from 
Prussian Posen; Licutenant Oussow, from Russia; Dr. Hornbeck, a 
Dane; Dr. Daa, of Norway ; and Professor Rogers, of the United States. 
The “Army” found a representative in Colonel Rawlinson; the 
“Navy” in Captain Robertson, who had served with Nelson. The Earl 
of Ellenborough proposed ‘“ The President, and prosperity to the Associa- 
tion”; commenting on the daring with which Dr. Daubeny, Sir Rode- 
rick Murchison, and others, had persevered, and had overcome the diffi- 
culties that beset the early path of the Association. Professor Sedgwick 
proposed “The Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese.” The Reverend 
Mr. Close acknowledged the compliment; saying, he believed 
in the truths of science as firmly as he did in the revelations of Holy 
Writ ; and he would recommend its pursuit as one of the most interest- 
ing which the human mind could be called upon to tontemplate. Sir 
Roderick Murchison proposed “The Science of Foreign Gountries.” 
Remarking on the presence of two distinguished Russians, he egpressed 
a hope that nothing would again occur to disturb the relations of amity 
which had existed between the two nations for so many centuries. The 
Association was also honoured with the presence of a distinguished 
Prussian, Dr. Brennecke, of Dr, Dai of Norway, a gentleman celebrated 
for his researches in physical science, and of Professor Rogers of the 
United States—of whom he would say that his comprehension is as broad 
as the great continent ef which he is a citizen. 
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[It is remarked that our special ally, France, did not sead ove savant 
to the meeting. ] 

The papers read in the sections furnish some matter of general in- 
terest. We select a few specimens. 

In the section of Chemistry, Mr. Horsley read a series of papers on 
new methods of detecting strychnia and bruscia; the circumstances at- 
tending Palmer's trial having led him to make a set of experiments. 

** He first tried the effects of a precipitant, formed of one part of bichromate 
of potash dissolved in fourteen parts of water, to which was afterwards 
added two parts, in bulk, of strong sulphuric acid. This being tried upon a 
solution of strychnia, the bulk was entirely precipitated in the form of a 
beautiful golden-coloured and insoluble chromate. The experiment, as 
performed by Mr. Horsley, was very interesting, and scarcely a trace of bit- 
terness was left in the filtered liquid. He claimed to have originated this 
discovery of the use of a chromic and an acid liquor ; but the point to which 
he called attention was the essential difference in the mode of application ; 
and he maintained that it was as much out of the power of any conee be- 
ing to define the limit of sensibility which he had attained as it would be 
to count the sands or to measure the drops in the ocean. Taking thirty 
drops of a solution of strychnia, containing fully a grain, he diluted it with 
four drachms of water; he then added six drops of a solution of bichromate 
of potash, when crystals immediately formed, and the decomposition was 
complete. Splitting up the half-grain of strychnine into millions of atoms 
of minute crystals, he observed that each of these atoms, if they could be 
separated, would as effectually demonstrate the chemical characteristics 
of strychnia as though he had operated with a pound-weight of the 
poison. He then proceeded to show the chemical reaction with those 
crystals. Pouring one drop of liquid containing the chromate of 
strychnia into an evaporating-dish, and shaking it together, he added a 
drop or two of strong sulphuric acid, and showed the effect as previously 
noted. He next showed the discoloration produced in chromate of 
strychnia and chromate of brascia by sulphuric acid; the former being 
changed to a deep purple, and then to a violet red. It had been asserted 
since the trial of Palmer, that the non-detection of strychnia in the body of 
John Parsons Cook was owing to the antimony taken by the deceased 
having somewhat interfered with the tests. Such a supposition was, in his 
opinion, absurd. Nothing, he considered, could more incontestably dis- 
prove the fallacy than either of the two new tests which he had just ex- 
hibited. These he regarded as double tests, because they had, first, the at- 
tainment of a peculiar crystalline compound of strychnia, which was after- 
wards made to develop the characteristic effects by which strychnine is re- 
cognized. Mr. Horsley next related a series of experiments which he had 
made on animals with strychnine; and discussed the probable reasons for 
its non-detection in certain cases, although (as he had already shown) a 
method of detecting infinitesimal quantities of strychnine by tests existed 
The first experiment he made was with three rats. At seven o'clock p.m, 
(assisted by Dr. Wright) he gave each rat a quarter of a grain of pow- 
dered strychnine, and two hours afterwards a quarter, and half a grain more 
to one of the thre Next morning, at four o'clock, they were all alive, 
and had eaten food (bread and milk) in the course of the night; but at 
seven o'clock, a few minutes afterwards, they were all dead. The longest 
liver was the animal which had taken only a quarter of a grain. In about 
three hours afterwards he applied the usual test, but could not detect the 
least indication of strychnia in the precipitate. There was, moreover, a 
total absence of any bitter taste in all the liquors. He tried every part of 
the bodies of the rats with the like result. What then became of the 
strychnia? Had it been decomposed in the organism, and its nature as 
Baron Licbig intimated? As to the non-detection of strychnia, he thought 
it not improbable that the poison might have been imbibed with the albu - 
men or other solid matter, and so abstracted from the fluid, forming by eo- 
agulation a more or less insoluble albuminate. This idea had occurred to 
him from noticing the coagulation of the glairy white of egg with strych- 
nine, and the fact of his not recovering the full quantity of the alkaloid 
whenever he had introduced it. At any rate it merited considera- 
tion. In his second experiment he administered three-quarters of a 
grain of strychnine to a rat; but the animal evinced little of the effects 
of poison, and it was purposely killed after five days. The third ex- 
periment was with two grains of strychnine, administered as a_ pill, 
wrapped up in blotting-paper, to a dog—a full-sized terrier. It was ap- 
parently quite well for five hours, when the operator went to bed; but 
it was found dead next morning, but lying apparently in the most natural 
position for a dog asleep. When taken up, blood tlowed freely from its 
mouth. On opening the animal, he found the right ventricle of the heart 
empty of blood, whilst the left was full, some of the blood being liquid and 
the rest clotted. The stomach was carefully secured, and both its orifices 
were detached. On making an incision, he was surprised at not seeing the 
paper in which he had wrapped the pill, naturally expecting it would have 
been reduced to a pulp by the fluids of the stomach. He therefore sought 
for it; and found it in the gullet of the animal, in precisely the same con- 
dition as when introduced, and containing nearly the whole of the strych- 
nine. He had not disturbed the pill, and he now produced it as he had 
found it. This experiment was important, as showing the small quantity of 
strychnine necessary to destroy life ; and, had he not in this case found the 
paper which enveloped the pill, it might possibly have led to a fallacy, as he 
must otherwise have used an acid which would have dissolved the strych- 
nine; and the inference would have been that it was obtained from the con- 
tents of the stomach, whereas it had never been diffused. In this case, also, 
none of the absorbed strychnine was detectable in the blood or any part of the 
animal, although the greatest care was observed in making the experiments.” 

In the Geological section, Mr. Vivian of Torquay read a paper on the 
earliest traces of human remains found in Kent’s Cavern 

The peculiar interest in this subject consisted in its being the link be- 
tween geology and antiquities, and the certainty ifforded, by the condition 
in which the remains were found, of their relative age; the successive de- 
posits being sealed up én situ by the droppings of carbonate of lime, which 
assumes the form of stalagmite. The sources from which the statements in 
the paper were obtained were principally the original manuscript memoir of 
the late Reverend J. M‘Enery, F.G.S8., which was deplored by Professor 
Owen, in his * Fossil Mammalia,”’ and by other writers, as lost to science, 
but which has been recovered by Mr. Vivian, and was produced before the 
section; also, the report of the Sub-Committee of the Torquay Natural 
History Society, and his own researches, The conclusions to which 
Mr. Vivian has arrived are mainly in accordance with those of Mr. 
M‘Enery. The cavern called “ Kent’s Cave” is situated beneath a 
hill about a mile from Torquay, extending to a circuit of about 700 
yards. It was first occupied by the bear («sus speleus), and extinct 
hywna; the remains of which, with the bones of elephants, rhinoceros, deer, 
&e., upon which they preyed, were shown upon the rocky floor, By some 
violent and transitory convulsion, a vast amount of the soil of the surround- 
ing country was injected into the caverns carrying with it the bones, and 
burying them in its inmost recesses. The cave appears to have been subse- 
quently occupied by human inhabitants, whose rude flint instraments were 
found upon the mud beneath the stalagmite. A period then succeeded 
during which the cavern was not inhabited until about half of the floor was 
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deposited, when a streak containing burnt wood and the bones of the wild 
boar and badger were deposited ; and again the cave was unoccupied either 
by men or animals, the remaining portion of the stalagmite being, both 
above and below, pure and unstained by soil or any foreign matter. Above 
the floor traces were found of early Celtic, British, and Roman remains, 
together with those of more modern date. Amongst the inscriptions, was 
one of interest as connected with the landing of William III. on the oppo- 
site side of the bay—** W. Hodges, of Ireland, 1688.” 

In the discussion which followed, and in which Sir I. Rawlinson, the 
Secretary of the Ethnological Society, and others, took part, the position of 
the flints beneath the stalagmite seemed to be admitted, although centrary 
to the generally received opinions of ancient geologists; thus carrying 
back the first occupation of Devon to a very high antiquity, but not such as 
to be at variance with Scriptural chronology, the deposition of stalagmite 
being shown to have been much more rapid at those periods when the cavern 
was not inhabited, by the greater discharge of carbonic acid gas. 


Without | 


attempting to affix with any certainty more than a relative date to these | 


* several periods, or forcing a Scriptural interpretation upon natural phe- 


nomena, which, as Bacon remarked, ‘‘ too often produces merely a false 
religion and a fantastic philosophy,” Mr. Vivian suggested that there was 


reason for believing that the introduction of the mud was occasioned, not by | 


the comparatively tranquil Mosaic deluge, but by the greater convulsion 
alluded to in the first chapter of Genesis, which destroyed the pre- 
existing races of animals, (most of those in this cavern being of extinct 
species,) and prepared the earth for man and his contemporaries. 

In the section of Geography, Sir Roderick Murchison read extracts 
from letters written by Dr. Livingston, the African traveller, who has 
recently passed from St. Paul de Loando to the Western coast, conducted 
by the faithful natives whom he had converted to Christianity. 

The third and last letter, which was written when the author's perils 
and labours had terminated, gave a general view of the ethnology and ha- 
bits of the various tribes of Africans. Among these Dr. Livingston lived, 
and beeame familiar with their language. He assigns a manifest superiority 
to the inhabitants of the hilly countries, and particularly to the Caffre-Zu- 
lah race. Ie also states that the Bible has been nearly all translated into 
Secherana, or the dialect of the Bechunas, the most regularly developed of 
the Negro languages. ‘‘ Of its capabilities,’’ he adds, ‘‘ you may judge 
when I mention that the Pentateuch is fully expressed in considerably fewer 
words than in the Greek Septuagint, and in a very greatly less number 
than in our verbose English version.” After a sketch of the zodlogy and 


botany of those regions, and an account of the prevalent diseases of | 


the natives, Dr. Livingston having given the history of the successive ac- 
counts narrated by the Portuguese of their efforts to penetrate into the in- 
terior, modestly expresses his belief that he is the first European who has 
travelled across South Africa in the same latitudes. He then speaks of his 
intention to revisit Great Britain, but with the firm resolve to return to 
South Africa and prosecute his sacred mission, and concludes in these words 
—*T feel thankful to God, who has preserved my life while so many who 
could have done more good have been cut off. But I am not so much elated 
as might have been expected, for the end of the geographical feat is but the 
beginning of the missionary enterprise. Geographers labouring to make 
men better acquainted with one another, soldiers fighting against oppression, 
and sailors rescuing captives in deadly climes, are all, as well as mis- 
sionaries, aiding in hastening on a glorious consummation of God’s dealings 
with man. In the hope that I may yet be permitted to do some good to this 

or long trodden-down Africa, the gentlemen over whom you have the 
honour to preside will, I doubt not, cordially join.” 

Apropos of some remarks on the Arctic explorations by Dr. Rac, Sir 
Roderick Murchison referred with much feeling to the failure of the ex- 
peditions sent to search for Sir John Franklin, his dear friend. 

Sir Roderick was President of the Royal Geographical Society when Sir John 
Franklin undertook his last and fatal enterprise ; and he held the opinion— 
an opinion shared by the President of the Royal Society, by Lord Ellesmere, 
and . many other learned and distinguished persons—that it was the bounden 
duty of this country not to leave unsearched the small area in which the 
Erebus and Terror must still be frozen up. It was well known that in those 
frigid regions everything was preserved for many years without the symp- 
toms of decay ; onl as the Esquimaux, even if so minded, had not the means 
of breaking up the heavy timber and iron work of the vessels, they must 
still be lying within a radius of some 200 or 300 miles. If a diligent search 
were made in that locality, he had no doubt but that the long boats might 
be recovered, and with them, in all probability, the records of the expedi- 
tion. He was sure the public would be interested to hear that the Commit- 
tee of the seetion of Geography and Ethnology had passed a resolution that 
day to present a memorial to the First Lord of the Treasury, in common 
with other learned societies, praying that the Government would sanction 
another expedition to make a renewed search for the remains of Sir John 
Franklin and his gallant band. (Applause.) 

At the meeting of the Mathematical section, on Saturday, Mr. 
Symons read a paper ‘‘on Lunar Motion,” recapitulating the doc- 
trine which he lately started, but in a corrected form. He admitted that 
the astronomers accurately describe the motion of the moon; but he 
argued, that in using an arbitrary and twisted form of the word “ rota- 
tion,” they prevent their language from being intelligible to the people, 
and impede the development of a technicology precise and available for 
legal as well as scientific purposes. He believed that the old astronomers 
really mistook the moon’s movement, and that the modern astronomers 
had inadvertently copied these descriptions, knowing better. The attend- 
ance was numerous ; and it is said that Mr. Symons, who was frequently 
interrupted by a few gentlemen on the platform, had the astronomers 
against him and the audience with him. 


The Duke of Cambridge, in his capacity as General Commanding-in- 
chief, reviewed, on Wednesday, the whole of the Horse and Foot Artil- 
lery which have recently returned from the Crimea and are now at 
Woolwich. After the review, the Duke dined with General Williams, 
at the mess of the Royal Artillery. Among the guests, were Sir John 
Burgoyne, Sir Robert Gardiner, Sir Hew Ross, Dr, Andrew Smith, and 
Commodore Shepherd. 

One of the fruits of the late political amnesty has ripened at Newport 
this week. Mr. John Frost has returned to that town, and seems de- 
termined to extinguish the sympathy, which his letter in exile, yearning 
for leave to end his days in his native land, had so generally excited in 
his favour. Mr. Frost entered Newport on Monday, from Bristol, by 
boat; and was received by a mob, whom he permitted to drag him 
in a carriage, dressed with cvergreens, through the main thorough- 
fares of the town. Then he addressed them from the window of a tem- 
perance hotel, to the following effeet— 

* He denounced the Government in the usual language of the Chartists ; 
See of hss sufferings during his penal servitude; and declared his belief 

t the working classes would never get their grievances redressed till they 








~ a 
got the Charter. He had returned to his native country after a fourteen 
years’ banishment, unimpaired in bodily health and vigour of mind; and 
he was determined to devote whatever talents he had for the good of the 
people.” bs ; 

The reporter of this incident is at pains to inform us that “the more 
respectable portion of the inhabitants took no part in the proceedings,” 


Sir Archibald Alison has been lecturing at the Seaham Mechanics’ In. 
stitution, on the lessons taught by the late war, the providential dis. 
coveries of gold in California and Australia, the disastrous policy of 
striking for higher wages, and other popular topics. The late war has 
shown that it is imperative to keep up our national armaments on an 
adequate scale; the gold-discoveries have prevented the continuation and 
augmentation of ‘those distresses under which the country so painfully 
laboured during the quarter of a century before 1850”; andsoon, ~ 


The promoters of the Exhibition of Art Treasures at Manchester in 
1857, celebrated, on Wednesday, the “ raising of the first pillar” of the 
palace at Old Trafford, with a cold repast and many speeches, overflow- 
ing with loyal gratitude to the Queen and Prince Albert for their pa- 
tronage. 

A new bridge over the Medway at Rochester was commenced in 1850 
by Sir William Cubitt and Messrs. Fox and Ifenderson. The site se- 
lected was a short distance below the old stone bridge erected in 1392, 
The new one is of iron. It was formally opened to the public on Wed- 
nesday, by the Earl of Romney, the chief bridge warden, and celebrated 
by a banquet at the Corn Exchange. 

The Court of the Archbishop of Canterbury, sitting at Bath, and const 
tuted to try the charges of preaching erroneous doctrine, brought by wu. 
Reverend Mr. Ditcher against the Archdeacon of Taunton, sat on Tuesday + 
declare the conclusions at which the Archbishop had arrived. Mr. Denis 
accompanied by Mr. Henley M.P., and a multitude of clergymen, were p 
sent. Dr. Lushington pronounced the decision. He first explained hoy 
this proceeding came to originate with the Archbishop. The original commis- 
sion was issued by his Grace because he was advised that it was imperative 
on him to do so. ‘The statute of the 3d and 4th Victoria enacts, that when a 
clerk in holy orders is charged with an offence, it shall be lawful for the 
Bishop, either of his own mere motion, or on application from the party 
complaining, to institute proceedings. Lord Stowel, whose doctrine was 
confirmed by Sir John Nicol, laid it down, that ‘it is not in the power of 
the Bishop, by any intervention on his part, to refuse the process of the Court 
to any one who is desirous of availing himself of itin a proper case.”’ If the 
Archbishop or Bishop had discretionary power to order proceedings to be 
begun or not, then in every case it would rest entirely upon the authority 
of a single bishop to permit or prevent a prosecution ; “ the consequence of 
which would be, that the uniformity which now happily prevails among the 
clergy of this country might be destroyed.and put an end to.”” The investi- 
gation was instituted under the provisions of the statute of Elizabeth, 
chap. 12. The question was not, as in the Gorham case, as to what 
might be deemed admissible doctrine, but it was whether the doctrine set 
forth by Archdeacon Denison was or was not directly contrary and repug- 
nant to any of the Articles of the Church. The Thirty-nine Articles, esta- 
blished by the authority of Parliament, ‘* must be taken to be the true ex- 
pression of Scripture on every subject to which they advert. I state this in 
order that it may be made known to all why and wherefore the Venerable 
Archdeacon was not permitted to go into an examination of the Scriptures 
with a view to justify his doctrines. The reason was this. There could 
not be a more inconvenient proceeding, or one more opposed to the law, than 
that, when the Legislature of the country has authoritatively pronounced 
in the given form of the Thirty-nine Articles what are the doctrines of the 
Church of England, an individual sermon should be compared, not with 
that standard which is the only standard of the Church, but with a number 
of disputed texts of Seripture. What might be the possible consequence of 
the siete of such a course? One or more judges might be found who 
would conceive that certain doctrines were conformable with Scripture ; but 
should they hold that those doctrines (conformable in their opinion with 
Scripture) were not equally conformable with the Thirty-nine Articles, in 
what position would they then be placed? That anomaly is excluded by 
the law applicable to this case. It is excluded from all our courts of judi- 
cature,”’ 

Having set forth these grounds, Dr. Lushington stated the conclusions of 
the Court; of which the following is a specimen. ‘‘ Whereas it is pleaded 
in the said 9th article filed in this proceeding, that the said Archdeacon, in 
a sermon preached by him in the Cathedral Church of Wells on or about 
Sunday the 7th of August 1854, did advisedly maintain and affirm doctrines 
directly contrary and repugnant to the 25th, 28th, 29th, and 35th of the 
Articles of Religion reterred to in the statute of the 13th of Elizabeth, 
chap. 12, or some or one of them, and, among other things, did therein ad- 
visedly maintain and affirm, ‘That the body and blood of Christ, being 
really present after an immaterial and spiritual manner in the consecrated 
bread and wine, are therein and thereby given to all, and are received by all 
who come to the Lord’s supper’; and ‘that to all who come to the Lord’s 
table, to those who eat and drink worthily, and to those who eat and drink 
unworthily, the body and blood of Christ are given: and that by all who 
come to the Lord’s table, by those who eat and drink worthily, and by those 
who eat and drink unworthily, the body and blood of Christ are received’ : His 
Grace, with the assistance and unanimous concurrence of his assessors, has de- 
termined that the doctrines in the said passages are directly contrary and re- 
pugnant to the 28th and 29th of the said Articles of Religion mentioned in the 
aforesaid statute of Queen Elizabeth, and that the construction put upon the 
said Articles of Religion by the Venerable the Archdeacon of Taunton— 
to wit, that the body and blood of Christ become so joined to and become so 
present in the consecrated elements by the act of consecration, that the un- 
worthy receivers receive in the elements the body and blood of Christ is 
not the true or an admissible construction of the said Articles of Religion— 
that such doctrine is directly contrary and repugnant to the 28th and 29th 
Articles: and that the true and legal exposition of the said Articles is, that 
the body and blood of Christ are taken and received by the worthy receivers 
only, who in taking and receiving the same by faith do spiritually eat the 
flesh of Christ and drink his blood; while the wicked and unworthy, by 
eating the bread and drinking the wine without faith, do not in anywise 
eat, take, or receive the body and blood of Christ, being devoid of faith, 
whereby only the body and blood of Christ can be eaten, taken, and re- 
ceived.” 

Dr. Lushington intimated, that the Archbishop desired him further to 
state, that *‘ he will allow time to the Venerable Archdeacon to revoke his 
error until Wednesday the lst of October next ; when, if no such revocation 
as is required by the statute of Elizabeth aforesaid shall be made and de- 
livered by that time into the Registry of Bath and Wells, he will, in obedience 
to the said statute, pronounce sentence in this Court; which will be ad- 
journed to Tuesday the 21st day of October next, and be held in this place 
at half-past one o’clock.”” Dr. Phillimore, counsel for the Archdeacon, 
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——— 
asked whether or not he was to understand 
had been given in this case? Dr. Lushington—‘‘ No sentence has yet been 
given, and no decree will be made before the 21st of October.’ Dr. Philli- 
more—*‘ Then it is not competent now to enter an appeal against the judg- 
ment of this Court?” Dr. Lushington—‘‘Certainly not. A judgment 
may be given hereafter, and a sentence subsequently pronounced ; but at 

resent there is no decree—nothing, in fact, but an intimation of the con- 
clusions to which the Archbishop has come.” 

The Court was then adjourned to the 21st of October. 





that the sentence of the Court 








Last Saturday was signalized by two executions: William Dove was 
hanged at York, for the murder of his wife; and Elizabeth Martha Brown 
was hanged at Dorchester, for the murder of her husband. 

Dove died with considerable firmness, and great professions of religion 
and penitence. A number of his letters have found their way into the news- 

apers, addressed to Mr. Wright, “the prison philanthropist” ; in which 
such passages as this oecur—* ] am saved through fire and by death ; ordinary 
means God had used, but they failed. He has therefore used extraordinary 
means; and blessed be His holy name. I believe it ic in answer to the 

rayers of my dear mother, and that I shall have reason to bless and praise 
Him through all eternity, that he checked me in my mad career, and rs saree 
this plan to save me.” 

The number of persons who assembled to witness the execution is esti- 
mated from 10,000 to 15,000. Dove's chief anxiety at the last moment was 
that the High Sheriff should not allow a cast of his head to be taken ! 

Dove's confession or rather confessions, for there are two, are extraordinary 
documents. It seems that as long ago as the middle of June an intercepted 
letter brought to the knowledge of Mr. Barrett, Dove’s solicitor, that his 
client was in communication with the wizard Harrison. Mr. Barrett im- 
mediately told Dove that he must know the whole truth of his intercourse 
with Harrison ; and accordingly, on the 2lst June, Dove gave a detailed 

ecount of his connexion with that person. 

In September 1854, William Dove conversed with John Hardcastle, farm- 
sbourer, about * ‘ wise men’ being able to find out thieves.’ Hardcastle 
ad they could; and gave two instances showing the power of Harrison, of 
she South Market, Leeds, a wise man. Hardcastle had heard that bailiffs 

were about to enter his house; he applied to Harrison, and Harrison 
* caused the horse which was being driven by the bailiffs to take fright”’ ; 
they were thrown out and hurt, and confined to their bed so long that Hard- 
castle was able to remove his goods. The other story was that two guns 
were stolen: Harrison caused one of the thieves to pass by Hardcastle the 
next evening and shoot a rabbit; which led to his apprehension. About 
the time that this conversation was held, Dove was desirous of retaking the 
farm he held ; and Hardcastle, with whom he talked on the subject, said 
that Harrison could so work on King, the steward, as to induce him to let 
Dove have the farm again. The next time Dove went from his farm at 
Whitewell to Leeds, he called on Harrison, went with him to the Red Lion, 
in Meadow Lane, and talked about the farm. ‘I gave him the date of my 
birth to work on my nativity. We sat drinking together, and I paid for a 
good deal of it.” Ten days afterwards, Harrison went over to Whitewell 
to bewitch the farm; and this is how Dove tells us he did it. 

“When we got into the granary, he pulled out a mahogany box, with a large 
mariner’s compass in it, to see what were the cardinal points in which my house 
stood ; after doing this, he brought out of his pocket five little pieces of copper of 
the shape of halfpennies ; on each of these he marked a kind of hieroglyphical form. 
I then asked him what those were for? He said, ‘ Your house and farm are be- 
witched; I'll show you what they are for.’ I then turned round and gave 
him a few potatoes (three) of a large kind of sets; they were called flukes, 
We then went down-stairs; and as we were going down, Harrison slipped 


one of the copper pieces in between the steps leading out of the gang- 
way into the fold-yard. When we got down the stairs, Harrison asked 
me if there was any way into that yard except by the large fold-gates. 


I told him there was a road through the cowhouse. We then went through the 
cowhouse, and through a door opening into a shed ; and while in that shed, he 
Harrison turned and looked round, and then threw one of the copper pieces on to 
the wall-plate between the cottage and the shed, and then said, ‘ That's all right.” 
We then went round the end of the waggon-shed to the gate where I first met him, 
through that gate, across the road to a gate opposite ; at which place he produced 
another of the copper pieces, and he there placed that copper piece between the 
gate-post and the soil. Wethen returned to the first gate; where he produced 
another, which he placed between the gate-post nearest to the orchard and the soil 
there. When he had done that, he commenced to pray, at the same time leaning 
his head upon his arm, which was then upon the gate-post. He prayed aloud, so 
that I could hear him. I dojnot remember the words, but it was a prayer in which 
he referred to the seven wise men, and of which he was one, and it was to free me 
and the farm from witchcraft. His prayer occupied about five minutes, When he 
had concluded, he said, ‘There, you are all right now ; no one can pass this gate to 
do you harm.’ I then asked him where was the other coin. He said it was in.his 
pocket ; but that it must be planted in the house. We then went into the house; 
and I then introduced him to my wife, as a dental surgeon, and as having known 
him some time. I then asked him to stop to dinner; and he staid. Before dinner, 
I and Mrs. Dove showed him round the house; and as we came down-stairs Harri- 
son told me that he had planted the other copper piece. My wife was then in the 
bedroom. I drew some beer; and whilst we were sitting in the common sitting- 
room, my wife passed through that room into the kitchen; and Harrison then said 
to me there, ‘ No person will ever molest you’; and at the same time asked for pen 
and paper. I got them for him, and he wrote some hieroglyphical signs, and gave 
to me, saying, ‘If you want to retake the farm, and you put that paper in your 
pocket, you may then go to Mr. King, and he will let you it; only, you must let me 
know beforehand when you are going.’ ” 

It was here that Harrison first saw Mrs. Dove; she seemed unwell, and 
the wise man told her ‘‘ if she would only use herbs she would soon get well.’’ 
Dove gave the wise man a half-crown, and afterwards a half-sovereign for 
this performance. At the next interview he had with Harrison, he told 
him that he and Mrs. Dove were unhappy together ; and shortly afterwards 
he repeated the remark. Harrison “ replied, ‘No wonder: Mrs, Dove is 
always vilifying and backbiting you to her friends, and she is two-faced.’ I 
then asked him if anything could be done so that we might live happily 
together, for I had married her for love and nothing else. He immediately 
said, ‘That can be done; but it will take some time to work it round.’ I 
asked him to do it; and he promised, saying, I might go home and be con- 
tent, for he would cause her to meet me with a smile.”’ 

_ Dove’s horse threw him one day at Leeds; his arm was dislocated; Har- 
rison proposed to set it, ‘* but I preferred having our own surgeon.’’ Some 
wheat was sold; the purchasers did not pay; and the wise man undertook 
to * lay a spell upon them, which would cause them to pay the money ” ; but 
they “never did.’ In October 1854, Dove's father ‘* was very poorly in- 











deed,”” and Dove asked Harrison “if he would get better. Harrison said 
‘No.’ I then said to him, ‘ Do you know when he'll die?’ Harrison an- 


swered, ‘ Between November and February.’’’ Subsequently, as ‘poor 
father ’’ did not get better, the son asked Harrison to say particularly when 
the father would die. ‘* Yes, he will not live to the 25th December’’ was 
the answer. Mr. Dove senior died on the 24th December. 

Meanwhile, with the wise man’s paper in his pocket, Dove had gone to 
King the steward ; but in spite of the paper, King refused the farm. Harri- 
son, on being told, said—* * Never mind, work your land as usual ; he will 
let rea the farm yet. He has a spell upon him. He is an Irishman, and 
will take a good deal of working upon ; but rather than you should miss the 
farm, it will be death to him.’ At this interview I aie doubted Harri- 
son’s power; but my father’s death happening before the 25th of December, 
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I was impressed with a strong belief that Harrison was possessed of super- 
natural power.” 

In August 1855, Dove is again consulting Harrison to bring peace be- 
tween him and his*wife. Harrison now said, ** You never will have any 
happiness until she is out of the way ’’; and to prove how he knew that, he 
produced Dove's ‘ nativity,’ and “read from a book my destiny.”’ 

* He said, that between the age of twenty-seven and thirty-two everything would 
go against me, I should have nothing but misfortunes ; that at thirty-two the sun 
and moon would come in conjunction, (I think conjunction was the word he used,) 
and that then everything would be in my favour ; that at thirty-two years of age I 
should lose my wife ; that at thirty-two I should marry again ; that at thirty-two 
I should have a child ; and that at thirty-two I should have an addition to my for- 
tune ; and that for my sake he did not care how soon it was here, for until then I 
should never be a happy man ; that after I was thirty-two everything would go on 
well for a few years. He made other remarks as to different periods of my life, to 
this effect—that at one period I should have another addition to my fortune ; at 
another, that I must be careful what I was about to avoid a lawsuit ; at another, 
I must neither travel by land nor by water, for if I did an accident would occur ; 
but he ultimately said I should die respected by everybody around me, 
At this interview I asked him what description of woman I should marry for my se- 
cond wife? He referred again to the same paper and to his book, and then said, 
* The person that you ought to marry will have auburn hair, light complexion, and a 
good fortune’; and he added, ‘ If you had married a person of this description at 
first, you would have done well.’ He then closed the book, and we then left and 
went to the New Cross Inn. We had a glass or two of ale each there, and then 
parted.” 

Then there is described a contest between Harrison and Mrs. Dove for a 
walking-stick of Dove's, to which Harrison had taken a fancy. Mrs. Dove 
finally got the stick from Harrison, to whom it had been given; but its re- 
turn to the house was accompanied by “ great noises.”’ 

“T saw Harrison again in November about my wife’s temper. He said, 
‘Never mind, all will soon be right; she'll die before March or before the 
end of February’—I am not certain which he said: but when he told me 
that my wife would die so soon, I said to him that he had before told me that 
she would die ‘ at thirty-two’; and he then answered, ‘ Before thirty-two ; 
but I did not say how much before,’ ” 

A little later, he had a conversation with Harrison about poisons that can- 
not be detected, and Harrison refused to get strychnine. Again Dove speaks 
of his wife’s temper. Harrison says, ** She won’t live long: she'll never 
get better, as { todd you before, she will die in February.” She died on the 
Ist of March. While the inquest was proceeding, Dove went to Harrison 
and said, ‘* ‘ How willthe ease go? Shall I be imprisoned?’ He replied, 
‘It will be a very difficult ease; but I can work you out.’ I then said to 
him, ‘You only say you can: now tell me, will you?’ Harrison replied, 
‘Set yourself altogether at rest; I will.’ ” 

Such is the substance of the first communication made by Dove to 
Mr. Barrett. On Thursday, two days before the execution, Dove sent 
for Barrett, and dictated a full confession of the murder, while a great 
thunder-storm was breaking over York Castle. That confession states, that 
the first strychnine he obtained was solely for the killing of eats: “ I never 
thought of poisoning my wife.’ “I did not, when I got the second 
strychnine, think of poisoning my wife’’: but he had told her that Harrison 
had predicted her death; and he expresses an opinion that his wife feared 
‘“‘the wise man.”’ Dove then describes how he put a very small quantity 
of the strychnine into some jelly, and how he touched the wet end of a cork 
from one of the medicine-bottles with the strychnine, put the cork in again, 
and shook the bottle; how, when his wife complained of the bitter taste of 
the jelly, he tasted, but did not swallow any of it; and how he threw away 
the remainder of the strychnine. ‘I cannot tell you the feelings of my 
mind when I put the strychnine into the jelly and into the mixture. I can- 
not describe them. I did not think at the moment when I put it in as to its 
effects or consequences.”” On the 24th February, he stole perhaps ten 
grains of strychnine from Mr. Morley’s surgery. He gave his wife her 
draught, and then broke the bottle, ‘‘ fearing Mr. Morley might taste it.’’ 
The next medicine given was bitter medicine; and he put from half a 
grain to a grain on the cork, and shook up the mixture; and so on from 
day to day with one exception. He gives this account of his proceedings on 
the Ist of March. 

* I was drinking at Sutcliffe’s public-house on that Saturday, and I was more or 
less affected by liquor all the afternoon and evening. About three o'clock in the 
afternoon, I went into the stable and took about a grain and a half of strychnine out 
of the paper, and put it in another paper, which | placed in my waistcoat-pocket. 
I put that strychnine into the wine-glass which contained a little water—I believe 
the water which was left in the glass by Mrs. Whitham after giving my wife the 
third dose in the afternoon; but I have no recollection as to the time when I put 
the strychnine into the glass. I gave the mixture in the evening, in the presence of 
Mrs, Whitham and Mrs. Wood, as stated by them in their evidence. I poured the 
mixture into that wine-glass which contained the water and strychnine. I did not 
put the strychnine into the wine-glass in the presence of Mrs. Whitham and Mrs, 
Wood, or either of them. I know that I put the strychnine in before, but I cannot 
remember how long before giving the medicine. I did not, when I gave the medi- 
cine on the occasions mentioned, think of the consequences of giving it; but when 
I saw my wife suffering from the attack on the Saturday night, it flashed across my 
mind that I had given her the strychnine, and that she would die from its effects. 

“Iwas muddled before this, and didn’t know what I was doing. When the 
thoughts of her death crossed my mind, I immediately regretted what I had done ; 
and I believe if Mr. Morley had come in at that moment, I should have told him 
what I had given her, so that he might have used means to restore her. 1 cannot 
disguise the anguish I felt when I returned from Mr, Morley’s and found my wife 
eee 

** T continued to believe in Harrison's power for some weeks after I was committed 
to prison. I believed that he had the power to save me, until June or July. On 
the day when I wrote the letter commencing ‘ Dear Devil,’ I was in a low, despond- 
ing, and queer state. I can’t describe my feelings. 1 during that day thought of 
committing suicide. The instrument which was found upon me on the search 
made that day would have been probably used for that purpose. In the evening 
of that diy I wrote that letter, but I cannot tell you my feelings at thattime. I 
did feel certain that the Devil would come to me that night according to my re- 
quest. I wrote that letter, but never intended it to be seen by any person. When 
they commenced to search me for the instrument, I tried to « onceal the letter; but 
the Deputy-Governor accidentally saw it, and took it away.” 

In a letter to Mr. Barrett, written the day before the execution, Dove 
makes this emphatic statement—* I would wish to remark, that I committed 
the crime through the instigation of that bad man Henry Harrison, of 
the South Market, Leeds. Had it not been for him, I never should have 
been in these circumstances.” 

Mrs. Brown, immediately after the killing of her husband, told her neigh- 
bours that he had been kicked to death by a horse, She was forty, and 
John Brown was only twenty years of age. She was jealous of the young 
man, Just before she died, she made the following confession- 

** My husband, John Anthony Brown, de ed, came home on Sunday morning 
the 6th of July, at two o’ lock, in liquor, and was sick. He had no haton. I 
asked him what he had done with his hat. He abused me, and said, ‘ What is it to 
you, damn you?’ fle then asked for some cold tea, I said that I had none, but 
would make some warm. He replied, ‘ Drink that yourself, and be damned.’ I 
then said, * What makes you so cross? Have you been at Mary Dayis’s?’ He 
then kicked out the bottom of the chair upon which I had been sitting. We con- 
tinued quarrelling until three o’clock ; when he struck me a severe blow on the side 
of my head, which confused me so much that I was obliged to sit down. Supper 
was on the table, and he said, ‘ Eat it yourself, and be damned.’ At the same time, 
he reached down from the mantelpiece a heavy horse-whip with a plaid end, and 
struck me across the shoulders with it three times. Each time I screamed out. I 
said, ‘ If you strike me again, I will cry ‘ Murder.’ He retorted— If you do, I 
will knock your brains out through the window.’ He also added—*‘ I hope I shall 
find you dead in the morning.’ He then kicked me on the left side, which caused 
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me much pain; and he imuacdiately steuoped down to untie his boots. I was mucl 
enraged, and in an ungovernable passion, on being so abused and struck, I directly 


seized a hatchet which was lying close to where I sat, and which I had been using Meme, aes - sd ‘ Vie ro? > » fie’ ” 
to break coal with to keep up the fire and keep his supper wafm, and with it (the | 7 farmion when he shouted ‘ Victory !” and expired upon the field of battle, 


hatchet) I struck him several violent blows on the head, I could not say how many. For Mr. Russel, the editor, Sir William expressed the highest respect and es- 
He fell at the first blow on his head, with his face towards the fire-place. Henever | teem. “If such writing as Mr. Russel’s is hereafter to be put down, it a 


form Dill, le immediately gave one feeble shout, and almost instantly ex- 
pired ; an anecdote, I think, as touching and as affecting as the last éry of 





«poke or moved afterwards, As soon as I had done it I wished I had not, and would iy to me that, from this time henceforth, not only the Zimes and Punch, 


lave given the world net to have done it. I had never struck him before, after all 
his ill-treatment ; but, when he hit me so hard at this time, I was almost out of my 


senses and hardly knew what I was doing. Evizaseru Marrua Brown.” 





An amusing incident occurred at the Liverpool Assizes. Mr. Justice 
Willes observed a Quaker sitting in the court with his hat on. The Judge 
courteously requested him to follow the example of everybody else, and un- 
cover. The Friend declined: he objected to remove his hat in any pre- | 
sence ; and complained that he had been roughly handled in court because 


he had kept on his hat, The Judge said—‘‘ I am very sorry to hear that. 


I have near relatives of my own who are of your persuasion, but I never 
knew any one of them object to remove his hat when reasonably requested to 
do so. Your persisting to wear your hat isa mark of disrespect ; and if you 


choose to persist in wearing it, 1 must request you to retire from the court.”’ 


The Quaker gentleman here, amid a somewhat general titter, turned round 
and walked out of the Grand Jury box, and the court, with his hat well on 


8 suc- 





his head, and with the stiffnecked bolt upright gait of a man who ha 


cessfully performed a disagreeable but great moral duty. Presently a trial 


for burglary commenced, The prosecutor was a Quaker, named Wright ; 
he appeared with his head uncovered. In summing up, the Judge con- 
trasted Mr. Wright’s behaviour regarding the hat with that of the other 
Quaker. Mr. Wright here stood up, and protested to the Jury that he had 
no intention to show any disrespect to the Court in what he had done. Mr. 
Justice Willes looked at the witness with a puzzled and surprised air, and 
said—** What! are you the gentleman who just now left the court with his 
hat on?’ The witness admitted that he was, amid much amusement, and 
sat down with his hat off. 





When shall we know the full extent of the Sadleir transactions? On 
Friday last week a new discovery was made at Newcastle. At the annual 
meeting of the Newcastle Commercial Bank, it transpired that last year the 
business of the bank was sold to Messrs. R. H. Kennedy, James Sadleir, and 
J. F. Law; they formed themselves into a London ‘* board’’; Messrs. W. 
Walker and C. Garbutt were the Newcastle Directors. After a time the 
Neweastle Directors discovered that 51,000/. of the assets of the bank which 
had been transmitted to London had been applied to meet the liabilities of 
the Tipperary Bank! They immediately resolved to close the connexion 


and wind up the business. A suit was commenced against the London | 


Directors to recover 16,000/, The only party from whom anything is ex- 
pected is Mr. Kennedy; but he repudiates his liability ; at the same time 
he is willing to meet the sharcholders ‘in a fair and liberal spirit, in order 
to avoid litigation and expense.”” [Reporters were excluded from the meet- 
ing: Mr. Kennedy’s solicitor impugns the correctness of the current ac- 
counts of it.] 


Mr. Robert Stavert, head of a mercantile firm at Manchester, lost his life 


on Monday, by adventuring too far out to sea while bathing at Scar- | 


borough. Mr. Stavert was a good swimmer, and he had been warned not 
to venture too far out, on account of the dangerous current. Seeing him 
struggling with a large wave, Canon Trevor, a tall powerful man, who was 
on the beach when an alarm was raised, immediately stripped, dashed into the 
sea through a heavy surf, and tried to reach the drowning man ; but he failed 
in this, and narrowly escaped himself from the under-current. Even the 
men who recovered the body by means of a boat had a perilous task. 

A woman has been rescued from suicide at Shakspere’s Cliff. A Coast 
Guard man saw her asleep on a narrow ledge of rock some distance down 
the cliff; he got assistance and ropes ; two men were lowered down the face 
of the cliff, and the woman was got safely to the surface, She resisted the 
men, saying, that she wanted to fall on the beach, but not by her own act ; 


so she had gone to sleep praying she might fall during her slumbers : it was | 


wonderful that she had not. It was ascertained that she had swallowed 
Jaudanum. She has been restored to her parents. 

On the 6th, Mr. J. W. Winslow, of Trinity College, Dublin, who had 
hired a bathing-machine at Dover, was found drowned. The disaster was 


not discovered till the machine was hauled wp, when it was seen to be | 


tenantless. A correspondent of the Zimes, ‘*‘ No Swimmer,”’ suggests that 
Mr. Winslow perished from the treacherous nature of the shore at Dover: 
it is so steep that when persons emerge from @ machine they may find them- 
selves in nearly six feet of water, as **No Swimmer” did one day. He re- 


marks that some precautions ought to be adopted for the prevention of acci- | 


dents to bathers. 

Eleven colliers have perished by an explosion of fire-damp, at Ramrod 
Hall Colliery, near Oldbury, This appears to have arisen from wilful dis- 
regard of a warning. Nine miners were in the pit; they noticed indica- 
tions of danger; and they shouted to a party about to descend the shaft, to 
bring safety-lamps, not candles; but seven men got into the basket carry- 
ing an unprotected candle! When near the bottom of the pit, the inflam- 
mable gas ignited, and the seven miners were hurled up the shaft into the 
air, and fell to the earth mutilated corpses; while four of the poor fellows 
below were killed, and the rest hurt. 


SCOTLAND. 

About two hundred leading inhabitants of Edinburgh met on Friday 
last, in the Waterloo Rooms, to express sympathy with the proprietor 
and editor of the Scotsman and devise a substantial public support. Sir 
William Gibson Craig occupied the chair. Ie said that he should have 
been unwilling to take part in such a meeting, had he not felt that the 
freedom of the press and the right of public discussion had been not 
only injured, but deeply endangered, by the late verdict. He thought 
it desirable that the community should have an opportunity of entering 
their protest against this decision, lest it should form a precedent in 
future cases. 

“T need not remind you of the deep debt of gratitude we owe to the 
Scotsman for the advancement of the fiverty of this country. 1 well re- 
member the time, about forty years ago, when that paper was first esta- 
blished; and I recollect the almost amazement with whith its first number 
was received, and how desperate the speculation of its originators was then 
considered by many. The damages which have been awarded by the Jury 
in this case, and the heavy expenses that must accrue, fall on one of the 
originators of that paper—a gentleman of the most unobtrusive manners 
and of the gentlest disposition—a man in whom there is no malignity of 
any kind whatever. Indeed, it is marvellous how, with such gentleness of 
character, he has shown throughout a long life the high moral courage he 
has at all times exhibited. He was associated in the establishment of that 
— with his brother, a man exactly of the same character: and of him 

here is this most affecting anecdote told in Lord Cockburn’s Memorials, 
that when, on his deathbed, he heard the news of the passing of the Re- 


yut every newspaper in the country, will either have to close their presses 

or be very subdued indeed in their language. It will be impossible in future 

either to express their contempt for apostacy, or their disgust at the aban. 

| donment of principles, or their indignation at _~ coalition, however disre- 

| putable, without the danger of being brought before such a jury as the 
Scotsman has lately been, and fined in a heavy sum as damages.’ 

Mr. Shand, advocate, combated an apprehension that the verdict 
would give rise to a notion that the law in Scotland is different from the 
law in England; that there is to be no allowance made for the writers 

| ina political journal during an exciting contest at an election, and that 
there is no distinction to be drawn between criticism on a man’s public 
conduct and on his walk in private life. 

‘*1T venture to think, when we come to look at the trial more narrowly— 
though, perhaps, I look on it more with the eye of a lawyer than I should 
—we will see that no new law whatever has been propounded in this case, 
and that consequently the dunger to be apprehended is far less imminent, 
The miscarriage has altogether been with the twelve gentlemen who were 
called on to make up their minds on the case. With regard to the charge 
of the learned Judge, there was not only no new law propounded, but there 
was no matter in it whatever that was objectionable, either in a legal point 
of view or otherwise. Therefore I think that the able and intelligent con- 
ductors of the public press of Scotland need not be alarmed at this case, as 
if establishing any new or more stringent law affecting the liberty of the 
press. The law, I apprehend, is the same in Scotland as in England; and 
this meeting, I am sure, sincerely trust that the press of Scotland will not 
be damped in their ardour by what I would venture to characterize as no- 
| thing but an untoward and unhappy accident, which cannot, in the very 

nature of things, ever come to be a precedent to guide political trials, if in 
future they should arise.”’ 

Mr. Simon Campbell threw some light on the antecedents of Mr, 
M‘Laren. 

‘* This, I think, may be called the second coalition that has been at- 
tempted in Edinburgh between the Conservatives and the spurious Liberal 
arty. Weali recollect the coalition in 1847 to set aside Mr. Macaulay, 

Ve all know who was the originator of that combination, At the following 

election, the same gentleman endeavoured to be Member himself, though he 
could not get the coalition so complete as he anticipated ; but he did what 
he could, and he got his deserts. ‘Then at the last election, after the Con- 
servatives had been at a great loss for a candidate, and had, it might be 
said, advertised for one—as the party were called upon to reserve their votes 
for the proper man—a man of that party was at length brought forward, 
not under the auspices of the Conservative Committee, but under those of 
| our old extreme Liberal friend Mr. M‘Laren. This was the third time he 
had appeared in a very equivocal character; and were they then to expect 
that the newspaper opposed to him should have been so extremely mealy- 
mouthed as to be under the fear of rendering him contemptible and ridicu- 
lous by holding up his conduct to public view? Why, a plain narrative of 
his whole public life, from his first divergence from the right path, would 
have been better calculated than anything else to bring him into contempt 
and ridicule.” 

Dr. Renton and Councillor Mossman also addressed the meeting; and 
a Committee was appointed to raise a subscription sufficient to defray 
the damages and costs of the late action. A considerable sum was sub- 
scribed on the spot, and the subscription-list receives daily additions, 
comprising men of all ranks, by no means limited to one political party. 


A Roman Catholie chapel at Kelso has been destroyed by a mob. Exas- 
perated by the murder of a young man—by Irishmen, it is said—the popu- 
ioe of the town assembled at night in great numbers, drove away the po- 
lice, and sect fire to the chapel; which, with an adjoining house, was burnt 
down, none of the Kelso people attempting to extinguish the flames. 


By the fall of some houses in Leith Wynd, Edinburgh, two persons have 
been killed and several badly hurt. A child, four years old, had a sur- 
prising escape : for ten hours it was buried in the ruins, with its head down- 
wards and its limbs distorted, yet it was recovered, apparently quite unhurt. 
When it was rescued the emotion of, the crowd manifested itself ‘in shouts 
| of delight and tears of joy.” 





IRELAND. 

The Royal Agricultural Improvement Society held their annual show 
| at Athlone on Wednesday. ‘ The exhibition of stock of all kinds is de- 
| scribed as being unusually fine.” At the banquet in the evening, where 
the Duke of Leinster presided, the Lord-Lieutenant, his chief guest, 
stated among other things some statistics showing the recent progress of 
the country. 

Since 1848, no less than 176,000 acres have been drained by the Board of 
Works; and more than double that area by private hands. Within the last 
twenty years more than a million acres of waste have been reclaimed. From 
the returns, lately collected by the Constabulary, but not yet ready for pub- 
lication, he learned that, since last year, there had been an increase of 85,683 
acres in the growth of wheat, 114,774 in the growth of green crops, and 
65,773 in the growth of flax. The increase in horses amounts to 18,000, in 
cattle to 25,000, in sheep to 90,000. The decrease in pigs amounted to 
250,000; but it is thought that this arises from taking the returns at an 
earlier period than usual. ‘ The farmers like to have their pigs to feed when 
they have the largest quantity to give them.” There has been a permanent 
rise in the rate of wages; and the workhouse returns of last week show 
17,771 fewer paupers than in the corresponding week last year. 

Lord Clonbrock, the Earl of Clancarty, and Mr. Justice Keogh, ad- 
dressed the company in similarly encouraging strains, 


Lord Castlerosse, the new Comptroller of the Queen's Household, was 
reélected for Kerry on Saturday, without opposition. He was proposed 
by the parish-priest of Tralee, and seconded by Mr. James O’Connell, 
brother of the late Daniel O'Connell. Mr. O’Connell excited some mirth 
by his remarks on an old topic—the number of lawyers in Parliament. 

"* He was a plain country gentleman, and did not know so much of the 
constitution as many of those who surrounded him, but he confessed he did 
not think it a favourable cireumstance for the British empire that the last 
Parliament contained almost twice the number of lawyers there had been in 
any other. There was no less than eighty lawyers in the last Parliament ; 
and such was their anxiety to get into Parliament that we had no less than 
three of them coming over from England to Irish constituencies, though we 
had lawyers enough of our own that were quite willing and quite able to 
discharge their duty. However, they came in. They all made great pro- 
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mises. What were they not to do for Ireland—what were they not to do 
for the pore Pledges they swallowed by wholesale. There was nothing 
they would not promise. There was one gentleman who, he took it for 

nted, could not get returned in England, got returned for Kilkenny. 
Another, a Mr. Bowyer, got returned for Dundalk. His friend Mr. Cros- 
bie remarked that he was of Irish extraction: he would rather have a 
man that was all Irish. There was another whose name made him Irish, 
bat, however, he was an English lawyer, returned for the county of Wex- 
ford, Mr. M‘Mahon. Now, no doubt, it was a most laudable ambition for 
every man to wish to go to Parliament and represent a constituency, but 
there was something that did not augur well for the country in this great 
rush of lawyers. The celebrated Lord Chesterfield had spoken of the*House 
of Commons in his day as an assembly where private interest alone was 
pursued: now, he supposed it was not the interest of the country brought 
over here Mr. Bowyer and Mr. Shee and other gentlemen. Cobbett, who 
possessed a great deal of common sense and took very sound views of the 


subject, said that his objection to lawyers was, that no matter who was Min- | 


ister, if he were the very Devil, he was sure of having the lawyers, he had 
so many baits for them.” 


Some charges have been preferred by a pensioned constable of the 
King’s County force against the County Inspector and several subordi- 
nates. For some time the inefficiency of the Police in the detection of 
erime has been the subject of local complaints. These charges are said 
to tell ‘the reason why.” Under a warrant from the Lord-Lieutenant, 
granted on the requisition of the Inspector-General, Sir Duncan M‘Gre- 
gor, an inquiry into the allegations is now in progress at Tullamore. 


the Tipperary 
contributories, after deduction of their claims against the bank. The call 
on James Sadleir amounts to 65,149/.; from Mr. Vincent Scully 4680/. is 
demanded. 

After the order had been granted, Mr. Meldon, the solicitor to the official 


| * Mac 





who, up to this day, has been the new Dictator’s right arm.” “There 
is a rumour, with, it appears, some foundation, of sending General Nar- 
vaez as Ambassador to the coronation of the Emperor Alexander.” “ M, 
Turgot, the French Ambassador at the Court of Spain, has obtained leaye 
of absence from his post.” 

The facts seem to be, that ‘“‘ Marshal” Serrano is named Ambassador 
at Paris, in the room of Olozaga; that M. Pacheco is to be Spanish 
Minister in London, and M. Souza at Turin. 

It appears that before he started for Logrono, Espartero had an inter- 
view with Queen Isabella. The Epoca thus describes it— 

‘*General Espartero having obtained an audience to take leave, was re- 
ceived by their Majesties on Sunday week, at six in the evening. The 
Queen, as it appears, began the interview, by addressing to him these words 
—‘Duke, how have you been since we last saw each other? Where have 
you been, that neither I nor any one have heard anything of you >’ These 
two ong made a deep impression on the General ; who simply replied, 

ame, I retire into private life. I can no longer serve either my Queen 
or my country ; but at Logrono I shall pray to Heaven for my Queen and 
my country. I shall not be faithless to my oaths, nor to the flag which 
I have sworn to defend. I retire to my private house; and there (if I be 
allowed to remain undisturbed, which I do not believe) my body may be 
broken, but not my spirit.’ The General then took leave of their Majesties, 
kissing their hands; and the Queen charged him with compliments for the 
Duchess of Victory.”’ 
Staly.—Reports, not confirmed, and doubtfully enunciated, speak of 


| a kind of insurrection which broke out at Palermo a fortnight ago, but 


manager, made some observations justificatory of the private examination of | 


James Sadleir. He deemed it necessary that the examination should be 
both prompt and secret, in order that the officials of the London and County 
Bank might not learn within twenty-four hours, through the press, what 
statements Sadleir had made: he applied for leave to the Master, and it was 
granted: Mr. Meldon originated the idea, and he was willing to bear the 
blame. 
a private examination ; no blame attached to any one. 


Four Scripture readers—John Ennis, Digby Dwan, James Warren, and 
Frederick White—have been committed for trial at Kilkenny. They per- 
sisted in preaching against the Roman Catholics in front of their houses; of 
course collecting an angry crowd about them, that threatened a breach of 
the peace. Two constables interfered, and ordered the missionaries to move 
on: the missionaries refused, insisted on their right to preach, and dared 
the constables to arrest them. The constables laid a complaint against 
them, and the ease was heard before the Magistrates last week. The mis- 
sionaries lodged charges against the constables for obstructing them in the 
execution of their duty. The Magistrates dismissed the charge against the 
constables, and sent the missionaries for trial. In the course of the proceed- 
ings, one of the officers said—‘*‘ I am now a considerable time in the Con- 
stabulary, and I can say that I never saw any one treat the law or the ager 
with such contempt as these men do, They put the law completely at 
defianee.”’ 

There has been a fight for a bride at Clonbrook in Queen’s County. On 
the morning when Miss H. was to have been married to Mr. L., Mr. W., a 
former lover, aided by a mob of friends, had a struggle for possession of the 
lady in the front of Mr. L.’s house. W. triumphed, and carried off the 
bride ; leaving the intended bridegroom much damaged in the face. 

The North was visited by a fearful thunder-storm on the 7th. Many 
persons were struck down by the lightning, and a man and two children 
were killed. 





Fureign aud Colonial. 

#taurt.—The Emperor returned to Paris on Saturday evening. He 
was received by the Empress, at the Tuileries, and thence both went to 
St. Cloud. ‘ His Majesty,” says the Moniteur, ‘is in the enjoyment of 
perfect health.” Gossip says that their Majesties and their son will 
shortly remove to Biarritz. 

Marshal Pélissier had arrived in Paris before the Emperor. It is said 
that Marshal Vaillant was directed to introduce him to the Empress, and 
that at the preliminary interview this conversation ensued between the 
Empress and the Minister. 

“What can Marshal Pélissier desire now?’ asked the Empress. “ I 
think,’’ replied the Minister, ‘this ambition aims to be the Governor- 
General of Algeria.”’ ‘* Well and good; but what are we to do with Mar- 
shal Randon ?’’ rejoined her Majesty. ‘* There is the situation of Grand- 
Ecuyer that has not yet been filled up,” finally observed the Minister of War. 

Marshal Vaillant has recently been distributing prizes at one of the 
military schools. In his address he dwelt much on the necessity of 
study and perseverance; drawing his illustrations from remembrances 
of the first Empire. 

**Ts this enough, my young friends, or will you have another example ? 
Follow me into that fortress—draw those bolts—pass through that dark 
vault, Look at that young man with a pensive look, who, leaning over a 
table, meditates in the calm of solitude. For many years he has been a 
captive; and his education, commenced on the steps of the first throne of 
the world and continued amid the misfortunes of exile, is being completed 
in the interior of a prison. Military art, political economy, the science of 
governing men, are the subject of his studies ; his genius increases and rises 
in the midst of his incessant labours. One day, when the hour marked by 
the designs of Providence shall have arrived, the gates of the fortress will 
fall before him, and he will go forth into the world ripened by the medita- 
tions of captivity, with the head sufficiently high, the heart sufficiently 
firm, to save a great people from an abyss, and with the arm sufficiently ro- 
bust to hold the sword of France and to secure victory to her flag. I say no 
more; and I return thanks to you, young pupils.” 

Marshal Pélissier is not to be “‘ Duc tout court” after all. The Moni- 
teur of Thursday announces that, by an Imperial decree, dated 22d July 
1856, he is named Duke of Malakoff. A law is to be presented to the 
_— Body for a grant of 100,000 francs a year to accompany this 

e, 


§ paitl.—The news from Madrid comes almost wholly through Paris, 
and consists very much of mere rumours. Thus—* It is asserted that 
dissensions have already occurred between O’ Donnell and Ros de Olano, 


Master Murphy said it was quite right that there should have been | 


- | was quickly put down. 
Master Murphy has granted an application from the official manager of | 
ank, and directed the payment of 40/. per share from the | 








“Sicily is in a state of great ferment.” At 
Naples, the Liberals, unawed by the bombastic police cirt ular issued in 
reply to their first manifesto, have put forth a second, It recommends 
the people to “ agitate” ; remarking that “agitation is not exactly revyo- 
lution, but precedes it, and prepares it.”’ 

‘No longer suffer admonitions on the arrangements of person or of dress, 
Do not conceal your eagerness to read the journals, and your opinions on 
them ; speak openly of the acts of the Government in a becoming manner ; 
unite, too, with this, and openly declare your sympathies for those who 
have deserved well of the country whenever the occasion presents itself— 
show yourselves strong in your faith. True is it that this will imerease 
hatred and persecution against you, and will open to you the prison-doors; 
but, besides that these sufferings will be brief, we ought not to fear them, 
though they would be our deserts were we to show cowardice or division, 
This will make you feel that you are a nation, not a sect; for a sect is the 
creation of our enemies only. In the restoration of our rights, of true 
order, and public morality, we especially invoke the assistance of the ¢ lergy 
and the army, the chief nerves of the state: the one, with the word, will 
give life to the spirit in its new direction ; the other, with its type of energy, 


| of discipline, and of order, will prevent any deviation ; and perhaps at no 


distant period, this our army, having become the true expression of national 
strength, will be our pride, and will acquire a noble page in living history. 
Faith, union, perseverance |" 

Garibaldi has written a letter to a Genoese paper stating that he has 
ascertained that Ciceruacchio, the popular Roman leader, his two sons, 
a priest, and three other persons, were shot by the Austrian soldiers in 
1849, at Contarina, near the mouth of the Po. 

‘* ] claim your favour to ask, in the name of society, through the public 
press, an account of these individuals from the authors of this misdeed ; 
which certainly is necessary in the interests of the families of the deceased, 
remembering at the same time that not one of the Austrian prisoners of Luino 
or of the Romagna was ever shot. Observe also, that Ciceruacchio, his 
young son, and Romarino, although they accompanied me in the retreat, 
never carried arms.”’ 

Radrira.—tThe cholera, introduced direct from Lisbon by a Govern- 
ment importation, has broken out with great virulence at Madeira. The 
poor were the chief sufferers ; and the English residents, who are doing 
their utmost to render assistance, find it difficult to make the Portu- 
guese do what is necessary for their safety. None of the English had 
been attacked up to the 3d instant. There was no hope of relief until 
the rains. 

Russia.—The Emperor Alexander reviewed his Baltic fleet on the 
4th instant, “‘ under the guns of the forts of Cronstadt.” It consisted of 
eighty steam gun-boats, each carrying three heavy guns, but only fitted 
for navigation in smooth water; and thirty-three linc-of-battle ships, 
frigates, and corvettes. 

The Archbishop of Cherson and Taurida has been to Sebastopol to 
bless the South side, which “ is to be rebuilt at the command of the 
Emperor,” on a plan designed at St. Petersburg. 

‘**On the spot where the memorable six bastions of the external line of de- 
fences were erected, and where thousands of the most intre pid heroes found 
a glorious death, there are to be built hospitals and asylums for invalid 
veterans of the last years. The communication between the North and 
South side is to be established by a handsome chain-bridge over the bay, 
between the Forts of St. Nicholas and St. Michael. In the faubourg where 
the sailors lived, there will be, in the place of the numberless little huts that 
used to stand there, large symmetrical houses built, and let to the families 
of sailors and soldiers at a rent amounting only to three per cent on the out- 
lay. This is to be exclusive of any indemnity that the Crown grants them 
for the loss of property they may already have sustained.” 


Varkey.—The latest intelligence respecting the conduct of the Rus- 
sians in respect to the treaty of Paris comes from the French Embassy at 
Constantinople. 

“ Therama, Aug. 9.—The Russian Commandant of Kars has notified to 
the Governor of Erzeroum that he is ready to restore Kars to the Ottoman 
authorities.” 

The English war-ships that entered the Black Sea on the 28th were 
reinforced on the 4th August by four more vessels. On the 2d, the Gla- 
diator returned to Constantinople from Serpent’s Island. 

** She found there fifty Turks and eight Russians, the latter unarmed, 
As the island is nothing but a bare rock of ,very limited size, and contains 
only one building, Turks and Russians are living there together; and the 
latter are treated by the former as their guests and supplied with everye 
thing. This is done in consequence of the orders of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, which, of course, is anxious to avoid a collision. The only thing 
which the Turks do not share with the Russians is the lighthouse: the lat- 
ter are not allowed to enter it ; and the lighthouse is just the reason which 
the Russians allege for their coming to the island.” 

No unquestionable intelligence of the evacuation of the island by the 
Russians been received; but it is stated that the Cabinet of St. Pe- 
tersburg have proffered the strongest assurances of their intention to ful- 
fil the treaty. 
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@uited S$tatrs.—The Niagara arrived at Liverpool on Monday, 
with advices from New York to the 29th ultimo. 

A singular rumour had been circulated as originating with persons 
acting in the interest of Mr, Buchanan. 

“*The Pennsylvanian, the central Buchanan organ, proclaims the truly 
humiliating fact, that the Chancellor of the British Exchequer has sub- 
scribed 100,000 dollars for the use of the Fremont and Dayton Clubs as a 
means of securing the success of the Republicans, and thereby of breaking up 
the union of these States.’ 

_The Vigilance Committeee had again given striking proofs of the 
vigour of their government. David Terry, one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, went to San Francisco for the purpose of organizing 
forces to put down the Vigilance Committee. As an agent of the Com- 
mittee, directed to board a schooner conveying State weapons to San 
Francisco, had been arrested and held to bail by the United States au- 
thorities on a charge of piracy, the Vigilants determined to seize one 
Peter Molony as a hostage. Hopkins, the Vigilants’ Marshal, was sent 
to arrest Molony: there was resistance, a scuffle, and Terry stabbed 
Hopkins with a bowie-knife. 

“* The news of this assault spread like a prairie fire in a gale; the great 
bell on the Vigilance Committee rooms was tapped for the first time since 
the commencement of the revolution ; the whole town was in wild excite- 
ment; merchants left their stores unlocked, masons dropped their trowels, 
draymen with loaded drays conveying goods from the ships to the ware- 
houses, or from the stores to the steam-boats, unharnessed on the instant 
in the streets, and mounted their horses to join the Committee’s cavalry. 
Where all was peace and quietude a moment before, all now was bustle 
and amazement; and from every quarter of the city all classes and con- 
ditions, armed and on foot or on horseback, were impetuously rushing 
towards the head-quarters of the Committee to await and execute its orders. 
Terry, Molony, and that party, in the mean time made their way unmolested 
to the armoury of the Blues, and there raised the barricades or closed the 
doors to all but friends. They were hardly in, however, before the Vigilants 
in immense numbers surrounded the building, and placed sentinels on all the 
entrances thereto, with orders to let no man in or out till the will of the 
Executive Committee could be ascertained. Some of the Vigilants, think- 
ing Hopkins had been killed on the spot, were clamorous to obtain possession 
of Terry, and sacrifice him on the spot. In this state of things, and while 
the whole city, as it were, was collecting around the armoury, Dr. Ashe, the 
navy-agent, appeared at one of the second-story windows, and informed the 
excited multitude that Terry was in the building, and would not attempt to 
make his escape. He also requested that a messenger should be sent to the 
Executive Committee, and ask a delegation from that body to come to the 
armoury, in order that they might agree on the terms on which Terry would 
be surrendered. It was ascertained that Terry was willing to give himself 
up to the Committee, aces that body would pledge itself to protect him 
from the fury of the rabble. The courier was despatched, and in ten minutes 
returned with a note, ordering Terry to give himself up, and the mili- 
tary in the building to deliver up their arms and render themselves pri- 
soners, or in fifteen minutes the Committee would commence firing on 
it. Two large cannons were hauled in front, were loaded, and the burning 
torch placed in the hands of the cannoneer. Not a word was said by either 
party ; there were 5000 armed Vigilants in the vicinity of the building; the 
time had just expired, and the doors were opened from the inside. Terry, 
Ashe, and Molony, gave themselves up; were placed in carriages, and under 
a strong guard were escorted to the rooms of the Committee. The State 
soldiers were then made to bring down their arms; which were soon un- 
capped, placed on drays, and escorted to the armoury of the Vigilants. The 
military were offered their freedom if they would swear not to take 
up arms against the Vigilants. This they refused to do, and were 
made prisoners; but most of them were released in a few days 
after. The Committee also went to the armoury of another mi- 
litary company—the only remaining one in that city that had not dis- 
banded rather than hold themselves in readiness under the Governor's pro- 
clamation, ‘demanded their arms, which they at once received, and 
took them prisoners also, The Committee then sent for Major-General 
Volney E. Howard, who was commanding in San Francisco, He made 
haste to obey. their summons; and while on his way to their rooms, the 
Vigilants had to take possession to save him from the fury of the people, 
whom he had exasperated by his very foolish behaviour and ungentle- 
manly language. So thus in forty minutes after Terry struck Hopkins, 
although the city was quiet at the time, and nearly all the people engaged 
in their daily avocations, the Vigilants had arisen like the followers of 
Roderick Dhu out of the earth, and captured the State Government, gene- 
rals, soldiers, guns, and ammunition, without the firing of a single shot.’ 

During this extraordinary state of affairs, all parties united to celebrate 
the 4th of July. ‘The Governor was quietly reposing at Sacramento, 


#onaolulu.—The King of the Sandwich Islands is about to marry ; 
and he had received the following congratulation from his House of 
Representatives. 
“ To his Majesty Kamehameha IV. 

‘* Sire—The Representatives of the People have received with great sa- 
tisfaction your Majesty’s gracious message, announcing that it is your Ma- 
jesty’s intention to be united in marriage, on or about the third Thursday in 
June next, to Emma, daughter of T. C. B. Rooke, Esq., M.D., and grand- 
daughter of the late John Young, Esq. The Representatives of the People 
have much pleasure in offering to your Majesty their true congratulations 
on the auspicious event about to take place, and in assuring your Majesty of 
their belief that the we union will be hailed with entire satisfaction 
and pleasure by your Majesty's subjects generally. That this marriage 
may increase the happiness of your Majesty, and of the bride elect, and 
tend to insure the perpetuity of-the Hawaiian sovereignty and promote 
nrg of the nation, is the earnest desire of your Majesty’s dutiful 
subjects.” 

‘The King was much pleased, and replied to his faithful Commons— 
** Your voice is that of the nation speaking through its representatives, 
and it is a great satisfaction to me to have your approval of the import- 
ant step I am about to take.” 


S$udia.—The overland mail arrived in London on Thursday night, 
with advices from Caleutta to the 3d, and Bombay to the 10th July. 

In Bengal, ‘social reforms’ occupied the attention of the public. 
The bill for permitting the remarriage of Hindoo widows—an immense 
innovation—“ may be considered safe.” Mr. Grant was about to re- 
strict the privileges of certain high caste Brahmins, who claim to marry 
as many wives as they please—for their dowries; when they obtain 
them the new wife is deserted. The missionaries and the indigo- 
planters were engaged in a paper war; the missionaries having de- 
nounced the planters as oppressors of the people. Both parties have ap- 
pealed to “public opinion,” by publishing dozens of pamphlets which 
serve the higher purpose of affording material for estimating the actual 
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condition of the people. ‘Moderate men hold that both parties are 
guilty of exaggeration,” but that the controversy will be beneficia) 
Mr. Halliday was bestirring himself to provide an efficient police for 
Bengal. The present police, appointed by the zemindars, is described 
as “‘one half able-bodied criminals,” servants of the zemindar, “ the 
other half feeble-bodied old men,” the “cheapest and oldest beggars 
that can be found.” Cholera has broken out at Agra with great seve- 
rity. The natives say that a mysterious horseman has passed through 
the country, and that the cholera broke out in consequence of a man re- 
fusing to direct him on his way. Many soldiers of the Third European 
Regiment have died. 

The Madras Railway was opened by Lord Harris on the 28th June 
as far as Arcot, sixty-five miles. The natives showed a great interest in 
the wonderful spectacle. 

From Bombay there is intelligence that the Persians, under a “ Rus- 
sian renegade,”’ have occupied Herat. 


Pliscellaurons. 


We are happy to be enabled to announce that Miss Florence Nightin- 
gale has arrived at her home in Derbyshire, after her arduous aud 
honourable career of public service in the East. Miss Nightingale sedu- 
lously avoided that public welcome which would have greeted her had 
the day or place of her landing in England been made known. She is 
not the less conscious, we trust, of the ‘ honour, love, obedience, troops of 
friends,” which accompany her presence and wait upon her future 
career.— Globe, 

It is understood that Lord Talbot de Malahide is about to be raised to 
the British Peerage, and that he has selected the title of Earl of Tyrcon- 
nell as that by which he will hold his seat. 





Sir John Milley Doyle, an old soldier, who had served in Egypt and 
had passed through the fiery ordeal of the Peninsula, who wore fifteen 
decorations—who had sat in Parliament for Carlow, and had commanded 
Don Pedro’s army—died on Saturday, a Military Knight at Windsor, in 
the seventy-second year of his age. 

Two other Peninsula veterans preceded him by a few days—Lieute- 
nant-General William Alexander Gordon, and Lieutenant-General P. 
Hay. General Gordon was a Captain in the famous Ninety-fifth through 
the Peninsula campaign; and Gena Hay was Major in the Twenty- 
fifth Dragoons, in the cavalry combats at Sahagun and Benevente. 


The weather, long so propitious for the ripening crops, has been 
somewhat broken of late; and storms of rain, thunder, and lightning, 
which hitherto have been few and far between, have become frequent. 
In some parts a good deal of grain has been levelled by the heavy rains, 
but casualties of this kind have not been sufficient to call for general re- 
mark. In consequence of the intense heat, the crops are unusually for- 
ward, and the chief difficulty will be in gathering them in. The severest 
storms have fallen on Lancashire and Cheshire. Heavy rain, accom- 
panied by hail-storms, has done much damage there. The rivers over- 
flowed ; hail lay six inches deep at Helmshore ; the Holmfirth people 
were anticipating danger from the reservoirs. A gardener was killed by 
lightning at Edenfield. ‘Two youths were passing a bridge near Rams- 
bottom; the bridge was swept from under their feet, and they were 
drowned. In some places railway traffic was arrested by the destruction 
of the permanent way. 





We understand that Lord Palmerston has issued a circular to the Parlia- 
mentary heads of each department, equating them to supply him in the 
month of November with the particulars of all legislative measures which 
they are desirous of being introduced into Parliament. The object of the 
Premier in making this prudent request is, that the Cabinet may, in the 
first instance, have a full and early ep ged of being acquainted with 
and of deciding upon the departmental bills to be introduced into Parlia- 
ment, of determining in which House of Parliament the measure shall be 
introduced, and of avoiding the confusion which invariably arises from the 
introduction of a large number of Government bills at the end of the ses- 
sion, when there is no longer sufficient time for their full and ample consi- 
deration.— Manchester Guardian. 





The Duchess of Kent is in Scotland: she arrived at Abergeldie on Tues- 
day. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have extended their tour of ‘inspection ’’— 
business combined with pleasure—to Ireland: they arrived at Queenstown 
on the 7th. Next morning, surrounded by the squadron of war-ships, they 
set out on a trip to Bantry Bay. 

Professor Quekett has been appointed Curator of the Hunterian Museum 
in the Royal College of Surgeons, in place of Professor Owen, who resigned 
to assume his post in the British Museum. 

Sir Charles Napier did not make a long stay on Russian soil: he arrived 
at Berlin, from St. Petersburg, on the 6th. 

Totleben and Canrobert are at Aix-les-Bains. Their meeting was very 
cordial,—at least on the part of Totleben, who, it should be remembered, 
was not beaten by Canrobert. 

Vehse, the author of a secret history of the German courts, who was im- 

risoned at Berlin for some of the statements he published, has been 
iberated, but sent out of Prussia. 


Mrs. Charles Mathews, better known as Madame Vestris, died on the 
8th, at Gore Lodge, Fulham, She had long suffered from a painful and 
incurable disease ; and had not appeared before the public since 1854. She 
was born in 1797; and married, at sixteen, to M. Armand Vestris, dancer 
and ballet-master at the King’s Theatre, Haymarket. He died im 1825; 
but it was not till 1838 that the fair widow marvied Mr. Charles Mathews. 
When her sister, Mrs. Anderson, died, and left daughters alone in the 
world, Madame Vestris took them under her charge, and brought them w 
with jealous care. She was accomplished beyond her profession, and kin 
and goodnatured to all. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, accompanied by her husband, arrived at 
Liverpool on Monday, by the Niagara from New York. 

A lady recently ascended Mont Blanc,—Miss Forman, accompanied by her 
father. This is the fourth occasion when a lady has ascended to the sum- 
mit. There was quite a popular triumph when Miss Forman returned to 
Chamounix, 
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Just at present, Berlin is said to have ‘‘no other destiny or use in the 
world than to serve as a change-house or station on the road to Russia’’ ; 
shoals of people passing through it en route to Moscow and the Imperial 
coronation. 

John Bright has been detected enlivening his Highland tour with a 

tical denunciation against game-preserving. The Inverness Courier pre- 
sents its readers with the following rhymes extracted from the visiting-book 
of the inn at Drumnadrochit, which it affirms are from Mr. Bright’s pen. 

“ In Highland glens ’tis far too oft observed 
That man is chased away and game preserved : 
Glen-Urquhart is to me a lov elier glen, 
Here deer and grouse have not supplanted men,” 

Mrs. Wilding, wife of a corporal of the Royal Artillery, was one of three 
women who were allowed to land with the troops at Old Fort, in the Cri- 
mea. She was present with her husband at the battle of the Alma ; marched 
by his side across the country to Balaklava ; and was present at the battle of 
Balaklava, where she took a horse from a Russian officer. During her resi- 
dence in the camp, she earned by washing an average amount of 20s. per 
diem, and saved a considerable sum. Her invariable companion during the 
war was an excellent revolver, which she much prizes. Corporal Wilding, 
with his brave wife, left Woolwich for Weedon Barracks last week. 

The Seventeenth Regiment entered Quebec on the 25th July, with a 
triumphant reception. 


The library of the House of Commons now amounts to 20,000 volumes, 
exclusive of Parliamentary publications. 

The great bell for the clock-tower of Westminster Palace was cast last 
week, at the village of Norton, near Stockton-on-Tees. The metal employ- 
ed amounted to eighteen tons. The casting appeared to be successful. 

Recently, the members of the London and Middlesex Archwological So- 
ciety, having visited Westminster Abbey, were shocked at hearing the gross 
blunders of the guides in relation to the various ancient monuments there ; 
in consequence, the Council of the Society have written to the Abbey au- 
thorities offering to prepare a correct description of the monuments for the 
use of the cicerones. 

The Radcliffe Library at Oxford has been opened by the trustees on Sa- 
turday evenings for the use of all persons in the city and University, under 
some simple rules. 

Some workmen who were levelling the rubbish near the new Victoria 
Street, Clerkenwell, found a rusty tin box, and within it 64 spade guineas, 
11 half-guineas, and 12 seyen-shilling pieces. 





Dartmouth has been made a packet-station; Mr. Lindsay, the Member 
for Tynemouth, having selected it for the port of final departure and arrival 
of his line of steamers from London to the Cape, Mauritius, Point de Galle, 
and India, which are to convey a monthly mail. 

In every part of France North of the Loire the harvest is magnificent ; in 
ether parts it is inferior or middling. A great fall in the price of grain is 
expected. 

Sir Samucl Peto suggests, that in the present dearth of labourers to get 
in the harvest in England, Government should permit soldiers stationed in 
rural districts to earn wages in getting in the corn. 

There has been a considerable augmentation in the receipts of railways in 
France during the first six months of this year. 

In the first half of the present year, the gold shipped from San Fran- 
cisco was valued at 4,800,000/. ; for the first six months of 1855 it was 
3,800,0002. 

As much as 1007. an acre has been obtained for potatoes growing near 
Dublin. 

The Austrian Government has ratified the arrangements for the junction 
of the Lombard and Piedmontese railways as fixed by delegates of each 
country who met at Milan. 

Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last. 




































Ten Weeks Week 
of 1846-'55. of 1856. 

Zymotic Diseases........... +» 497.2 345 

Dropsy, Cancer, and other I 42 458 

‘Tubercular Diseases ......... eeee 188.1 221 

Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Ma 112.2 108 

Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels . 31.9 37 

Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Org 79.3 93 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Orga 71.9 7 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &€ - nate 11.6 ll 

Childbirth, Diseases of the 7.7 6 

theumatism, Diseases of the Kon 74 a 

Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue 1 1 

Malformations ...........0.0065 oe 4 

Premature Birth 39 

eecere 39 

57 

3 

40 

Total (including unspecified causes) ...........0e0seeee08 1,207.6 1,232 


The Russian commissariat seem to have made some pretty “ pickings ” 
during the war in the Crimea—a committee of inquiry has discovered em- 


bezzlements and deficiencies of no less than ninety million roubles ! 


Dowell, the soldier who destroyed his right hand at Chatham to unfit | 


him for service, has been sentenced to 168 days’ imprisonment, and he is 
not to be discharged. 

The Bishop of London has suspended the Reverend William Lambert, 
M.A., Perpetual Curate of Christchurch, Ealing, for three years, and after 
that until such time as a certificate is presented signed by three beneficed 
clergymen. satisfying the Bishop that the suspension may be properly 
relaxed. The offence of Mr. Lambert is not stated in the official notice. 

Herbert, the Californian Representative who killed a waiter at Washing- 
ton, has been tried for murder and acquitted. 

America continues to furnish fatal casualties, on a scale appropriate to 
the country. While the steamer Empire was proceeding from oat River to 
Boston, one of the boilers burst, the steam was forced into the cabins, and 
seven persons were scalded to death, while a great number suffered fearfully, 
and many of them will probably die. A number of lives have been lost by 
2 fire at Boston : people were burnt in houses destroyed, or killed by jump- 
ing out of high windows, while a fireman perished by the fall of a chimney. 

The Reverend Thomas Marsh, a passenger by the steamer Canadian from 
Quebec, died a day or two before the arrival of the vessel at Liverpool, from 
asad mischance. He asked for a mineral water, which the steward had not 
got; the steward brought him chloride of zine in a basin, and Mr. Marsh 
drank some of it thinking it was a medicinal water. Medical aid was in 
vain, and he died after much suffering. 





Some months since, the ship Western Bride was wrecked in the Magellan 
Straits: all the passengers and crew got to land in Terra del Fuego; and 
after eight days of great suffering, during which they subsisted on shell- 
fish, they reached a small Chilian settlement ; whence they were forwarded 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The journals of the morning do not abound in news; but they con- 
tain some statements of fact, and a few rumours of average interest. 

The Moniteur of yesterday announces that on Thursday the Emperor 
received in a private audience Baron de Brunow, Envoy Extraordinary 











| of the Emperor of Russia, who, on the part of his Sovereign, presented to 














his Majesty the collar and the order of St. Andrew. Prince Gortschakoff, 
Commander-in-chief of the Russian armies, and Captain Lisiansky, 
Aide-de-camp of the Grand Duke Constantine, were also presented to his 
Majesty. 

The appearance of M. Thiers in company with the Count of Paris and 
the Duc de Chartres at Hamburg has caused some sensation, The 
Count comes of age on the 24th instant; and the Hamburg correspondent 
of the Daily News states, “ on excellent authority,” that on his birthday 
the Count will publish a manifesto, “ in which he will openly repudiate 
the idea of a fusion with the Comte de Chambord, and take his ground 
on the claims of himself and his father to the French throne, without 
any pretensions te be looked on as the adopted son and successor of the 
Comte de Chambord.”’ It is further stated, that a rough draught of the 
document, from the pen of M. Thiers, has already been discussed at 
Hamburg. It was thought that the manifesto would be published 
there; but the whole party suddenly left that city on the 12th, for 
England. Some say that the authorities, instigated by the French 
Minister, intimated that their presence was disagreeable. 

The Empress of the French is the patroness of all the educational es- 
tablishments connected with the Legion of Honour. One of these is 
called the Maison Impérial Napoleon. On the 13th, the Empress per- 
sonally distributed the prizes to the pupils, and heard them perform some 
musical pieces. They in turn presented her with “a counterpane which 
they had embroidered for the cradle of the Prince Impérial.” 

The Persia arrived at Liverpool last night, with advices from New 
York to the 6th instant. The Persia made the quickest passage on 
record; she came over in nine days. The House of Representatives 
had passed a bill appropriating 1,100,000 dollars for the repair of for- 
tifications on the seaboard and Northern frontier; and, concurrently 
with the Senate, had provided for the appointment of a Commissioner to 
run a boundary between Washington Territory and the British Posses- 
sions, under the Ashburton treaty. The President had decided not to 
employ the forces of the United States against the San Franciscan Vigi- 
lance Committee. Mr. Preston 8. Brooks had been reélected, and had 
taken his seat; Mr. Herbert, who killed the waiter, had also reappeared 
in the House. 


An esteemed correspondent reminds us that the two recipients of Go- 
vernment favour, as ‘* Deputy Speakers,”’ as well as Life Peers, under 
the Appellate Jurisdiction Bill, were to have salaries of 6000/. instead of 
5000/, as printed in our notice of Executive Encroachments, last week ; 
and this for only eight or ten weeks’ work in a year ! 








Dr. Buckland, Dean of Westminster, so well known as one of the earliest 
and most active promoters of geology, died on Thursday. Unhappily, his 
mind had given way, and he had been for some years in confinement. Dr. 
Buckland was born at Axminster in 1784, and educated at Winchester and 
Oxford. In 1813 he became Reader in Mineralogy, and in 1818 Reader in 
Geology, at Oxford University, For many years he spared neither labour 
nor expense in pursuit of his favourite science: he published several works 
on that subject, diligently collected specimens and fossil remains, and laid 
the foundation of more than one museum. In 1825 he became one of the 
Canons of Christchurch Oxford, and in 1845 Sir Robert Peel gave him the 
Deanery of Westminster. 

The Reverend Alfred Lush of Greywell, who remarried a couple already 
united by the Registrar, has made a public apology, and retracted his former 
opinions on civil marriages. He thinks now that marriages by the Regis- 
trar are not only legally valid “ but also binding in the sight of the Church.”’ 


The half-yearly meetings of the London and North-Western and the 
Great Western Kailway Companies were held yesterday. The London and 
North-Western met at Euston Square station: a dividend of 5 per cent 
per annum was declared. The Great Western meeting was held at Bristol : 
the dividend was 2} per cent per annum. At this meeting, Major Court 
carried a censure on the Directors, for denying to the shareholders the privi- 
lege of inspecting the registry of stockholders ; and a resolution, suggested 
by Mr. M =“ for appointing a Committee to consult with the Directors on a 
change in the constitution of the Board, was also carried. 

Tur Moors.—News from the Scotch moors at present speaks despond- 
in.ly of the prospects of grouse-shooting. The sport on the 12th was ** very 
poor ’’; the Pirds are wild and searce—‘ in some places even scarcer than 
they were at the close of the season last year.’”” At the same time, the 
‘‘ shooting-parties”” are more abundant than ever. From the Yorkshire 
moors better tidings come: there the grouse are “ very plentiful,’’ but 
also ** very wild.” 

MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnanor, Fripay 

There has been little alteration in the English Funds this week: the 
fluctuations have been within the range of } per cent; but the market has 
borne a slightly improved aspect, having been strengthened by increased 
contidence in the general results of the harvest, and by encouraging accounts 
of the gold-productions in Australia, announcing the yield to be in excess of 
the corresponding period of last year, and confirming the new discoveries 
in other localities. On the other hand, the speculators for a fall have 
evinced greater boldness, and on Monday there was a sale of 100,000/, Con- 
sols for the Account: other sales have since been effected, and being distri- 
buted among a limited number of dealers through the absence of many 
from town, there is less chance of an immediate return to buoyancy. Con- 
sols haye been dealt in during the week at 95 to 95) : yesterday they closed 
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at 954, and 953 } for the Account; today there is no alteration, and there 
has been very little doing. Bank and India Stocks have not varied; Ex- 
chequer Bills 1s. better. 

In the Stock Exchange, money is worth about 4} per cent, and there is 
not much pressure ; out of doors there is a steady demand. The position 
of the French Market is still uncertain; the variations amount to 4 or } 
daily. It is believed that arrangements are entertained for the establish- 
ment of a State Bank in Turkey; the capital to be 3,000,000/., and the bank 
to be allowed to issue notes to that amount. 

In the Corn Market there has been a recovery of 1s. The gold and 
specie arrivals have comprised 75,000/. from New York; of which 40,000/. 
is for Havre, 6000/. from Brazil, and 734,000/. from Australia; the greater 
ortion of the latter has been purchased for transmission to the Bank of 

rance, 


In Foreign Securities, very little alteration has been exhibited, and the | 


transactions have been unimportant, Turkish Six per Cents are } better ; 
Ditto Four per Cents } lower. 

Railways have been very quiet, owing to the little speculation afloat. 
Yesterday the Account was arranged, and the sshasioal transactions for 
some days preceding had reference to that event. Today there has been 
rather more activity, and in some cases an improvement of from 4s. to 10s, 

er share. Since the issue of the Directors’ report, Great Western have 
— inquired after, and they have advanced canis 2/.; they are now 65} 3; 

~aneashire and Yorkshire, 98}9; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 
1063 74; London and North-Western, 1074.8; Midland, 84} ?; North- 
Eastern-Berwick, 85 6. The operations in Foreign Shares have been 
principally in the French descriptions, and they are rather higher,—namely, 
Vorthern of France, 1/.; Paris and Orleans, Western and North-Western 
of France, 10s.; Eastern of France, 5s. The Indian lines are weaker. 

Sarurpay, Twetve o’CLocr. 

The English Funds are } better this morning: Consols for Money are 
954 4, and for Account 95} 8. Exchequer Bills 913 premium. The bullion 
return by the Bank of England shows an increase of 62,075/. The returns 
of the Bank of France for the past month are more favourable ; the previous 
statement showed a reduction of 2,000,000/. in the stock of bullion; it 
has now recovered to the extent of 620,000/.; but this has been obtained 
through premiums paid for a supply from this side amounting to 46,000/. 
In Foreign Stocks, Buenos Ayres and Venezuela have declined 1 per cent, 
being now 83 6 and 31 3 respectively. Railways present very little difference 
—Great Western, 65; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 983. 

SarurpDAyY, One o’CLock. 

The English Funds have been steady since the morning, and, with the 
exception of Consols for Account being 4 lower, there is no change. Con- 
sols for Money 95§ 4; for Account 95g 4. Exchequer Bills 9 13 premium. 
Exchequer Bonds 1858 100}. In Foreign Stocks there have been no varia- 
tions. Buenos Ayres have Veen done at 85, Guatemala 58, Venezuela 31}. 





In Railways there has been a slight depression—Caledonian, 57; Eastern 
Counties, 93; Great Northern, 98; Great Western, 65}; Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, 984; London and North-Western, 108; London and South- 
Western, 1067; Midland, 844; North British, 37 ; North-Eastern—Ber- 
wick, 86; Ditto Leeds, 18f; Ditto York, 62; South-Eastern, 75; 
East Indian, 23; Great Western of Canada, 253. Mines—Cobre Copper, 
§1; Fortuna, 14. Joint Stock Banks—Australasia, 103; British North Ame- 
rican, 69; Commercial of London, 314; London Chartered Bank of Aus- 
tralia, 224; London and County, 34} ex div.; London Joint Stock, 32; 
London and Westminster, 49; Ottoman Bank, 103; Provincial of Ireland, 
554; Union of Australia, 683; Western Bank of London, 48. Miscella- 
neous—Electric Telegraph, 95}: Peninsular and Oriental Steam, 643; Van 


| 
Diemen’s Land, 16}, 

3 per Cent Consols......... -- 95h} Dutch 24 per Cents.......... 64 6 
Ditto for Account ........... 958 4 Ditto 4 per Cents............ 96 8 
3 per Cent Reduced .,,...... 954 § Mexican 3 per Cents......... 224 3 
BE IONS non cvenccce 96 |} Peruvian 4} per Cents ....,.. 813 | 
Long Annuities ............. 32 Ditto 3 per Cents ........... 57 9 | 
Wemk Stock ........cccceess 2174 18}) Portuguese 4 per Cents ...... 49 51 | 
Exchequer Bills...... ..+e+. 913 pm.} Russian 5 per Cents ...... « 2a | 
Radia Stock .......ccce00.+. SAG Ditto 44 per Cents .......... 98 100 
Austrian 5 per Cents..... .-. 87 90 Spanish 3 per Cents ......... 444 54 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ........ 101 3 Ditto Deferred .............. 2455 
Belgian 4} per Cents ........ 97 9 Sardinian 5 per Cents ....... 913 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 104 6 Swedish 4 per Cents ......... 85 8 | 
Danish 5 per Cents ,.... cveee 1085 Turkish 6 per Cents ......... 1034 4 | 
Ditto 3 per Cents ........... 83 5 Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed, 103} 4} | 





RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 

The report of the London and Blackwall Company states the receipts for 
the half-year to have been 37,856/., the expenses 17,013/., and the profit | 
20,842/. The dividend will be 3s. per share for the half-year. 

In the financial statement of the Great Western Company for the half- 
year ending 30th of June, the total receipts on revenue account are entered 
at 704,650/., the working and other expenses 282,080/. ; leaving a balance of 
422,570/. There is a disposable sum of 109,732/.; out of this a dividend is 
recommended on the Consolidated Stock at the rate of 2} per cent per an- 
num ; this will absorb 102,9537., and leave 6779/7. for next account. The 
increase in the gross receipts for the half-year amounted to 56,883/, The 
receipts on the two Shrewsbury lines amalgamated with the Great Western 
Company have been 116,017/., and the working and other expenses 73,428/. ; 
leaving a balance of 42,5897. to meet the interest on loans, preference shares, 
&e., amounting to 68,348/.: the deficiency of 25,7597. is charged in the | 
general revenue account of the Great Western Railway. 

The dividends to be declared at the meeting of the North-Eastern Com- | 
pany will be at the rate of 4 per cent on Berwick Stock, and leave 8565/. ; 
and 2} per cent on York and North Midland Stock, with a balance of 6000/. 
over. 

The Lancashire and Yorkshire Company at their next meeting will de- 
clare a dividend at the rate of 4} per cent per annum. 

The report of the Midland Company states that the increase of traffic for 
the half-year compared with the corresponding period of 1855 amounted to 
55,171/. The dividend isto be at the rate of 2 per cent on the Consolidated 
Stock. 

At the meeting of the East Lancashire Company on Wednesday, the re- 

rt was agreed to- and the Directors were authorized to convert any part 
of the debenture debt into perpetual annuities at a rate not exceeding 4 per 
cent per annum, 


The Turkish Government propose to establish a State Bank at Constanti- 
nople, with a capital of 3,000,000/., and the privilege of issuing notes to the 
like amount. It is to undertake to negotiate a 5 per cent loan for 5,000,000/, 
at 90, to be applied to take up inconvertible paper and debased currency ; 
the interest on which, together with 1 per cent for_a sinking-fund, is to be 

rovided for by the revenues and tributes of the Danubian Principalities. 

he concession for the Bank is to be granted to those among the competi- 
tors who will offer to take the whole or the largest portion of the loan: 
**but,”’ says the Zimes, ‘‘as at the present value of Turkish Bonds in the 


London market, that transaction would involve a loss of about 4 per cent 
and it is also alleged that further large sums are likely to be required to 
clear off the expenses of the war, there seems little probability of any re- 
spectable capitalists being willing to entertain the project.” However, on 


a subsequent day the Times stated that the project for the establishment of 


the bank is ‘‘ seriously entertained in very influential quarters.”’ 


capital is 100,0007. It is propose to purchase pawnbroking businesses 4]. 
ready existing and to establish others. 

The General Credit Company, commencing with a capital of 20,0007, 
propose to make advances of money on securities, repayable by instalments’ 
to persons not possessing banking facilities. The scheme appears to have ¢ 
good deal of novelty. 


| 
| 
A ‘General Pawnbrokerage Company” is advertised. The proposed 


The North of Europe Steam Company have declared a dividend at thy 
rate of 8 per cent per annum. The company is to be placed under the 


| limited liability law. 


_ The General Screw Steam Company intend to wind up their affairs and 
dissolve. The contract of the French company to purchase the fleet has 
been broken; but a sale in other quarters at satisfactory prices is hoped for, 


The notes of the Hemel Hempstead and Watford Bank—Messrs. Smith 
and Whittingstall—were refused payment on Thursday by the London 
agents. Mr. Whittingstall died a few weeks back; his executors hesitate 
to assume responsibility without full investigation, but an impression pre- 


| vails that the deceased died possessed of large e- The surviving 


partner is a solicitor. The note circulation of the bank is 19,355/. ; the 
total liabilities are estimated at 70,0007. 

The deficiency in the assets of Messrs. Marzetti and Sons, who failed about 
a month since, is estimated at 18,003/., the total claims being taken at 


| 39,0697. The sudden termination of the war with Russia caused the fall of 


the firm, as they had made large consignments to the East, which remain 
unsold. The creditors feel much sympathy for the house, and have resolved 
that the estate shall be liquidated under inspection. 
Che Theatres. 
Ir is a well-known historical fact, that the artists of ancient Egypt were 
so strictly restrained by the laws of their country that their inventive 
powers were not exercised at all. The legislature having declared that a 
certain combination of curve-lines was the proper representation of a hu- 
man being, wo to the unfortunate innovator who should depart from the 
universal type for the purpose of achieving an individual likeness ! 
From the specimens we have lately had of American farce, an ingenious 
speculator might naturally conclude that the facetious dramatists of the 
United States were in precisely the same position as a sculptor un- 
der the rule of the Pharaohs. When Mrs. Florence first made the 
peculiarities of the New England “ gal” familiar to the British 
public at Drury Lane, she represented a young female engaged 
as a servant in a respectable family, and astonishing everybody 
by the native freedom of her deportment and the idiomatic character of 
her language. An Hibernian, played by Mr. Florence, was a domestic 
on the same establishment ; and between him and the Yankee maiden a 
flirtation arose, which resulted in a marriage. A grotesque man of fashion 
was also introduced, for the purpose of being insulted and overreached by 
the fair one of Maine, and in the end turned out to be a swindler. The 
title of this work was The Yankee Housekeeper. Time rolls on, and Mrs, 
Barney Williams, the originator of female dramatic Yankeeism in America, 
though her sister Mrs. Florence was beforehand with her in this country, 
is engaged at the Adelphi. There she appears in a farce entitled The 
Customs of the Country ; and playsa Yankee girl, circumstanced precisely 
like the other, with the exception that there is no Hibernian sweetheart. 
The unfortunate dandy reappears, to be maltreated again, though not s 
severely as before. 

Had we no further premises than these, we might conclude that onc 


| of the pieces was an original and the other a copy, owing its existence to 


the competition that has sprung up between two very clever and very 
lively actresses, But this conclusion is prevented by a third farce, pro- 
duced this week at the Adelphi, with the title Jrish Assurance and 
Yankee Modesty. Here the knowing young lady is again blessed with 
an Irish sweetheart, (extremely well played by Mr. Barney Williams,) 
the luckless man of fashion being still conspicuous as an object of general 
exccration. 

Now, as Mrs. Barney Williams could have no possible object in com- 
peting with herself, one can scarcely avoid the inference that th: 
American farce of female interest is built after a certain fixed model, from 
which there must be no material deviation. A Yankee “ gal’’ must be 
engaged as a servant; but she must make use of her position to place her- 
selfon a level with her employers, and treat them with every form of 
contumely. Rude asshe is, her rudeness is intended to be popular; and 
her propensity to take liberties (in the plural) is to be construed as an 
ardent love of liberty (in the singular). Her relations to the opposite 
sex are based on what may be called “ strong-minded” principles, for a 


| declaration of love commences on her side rather than on that of her 


adorer. Such declarations must never be made in vain; for if New 
England independence is insurmountable, so also is New England beauty 
irresistible. The lady must sing a song with a strong nasal twang, that 
the lyric side of the country may have its exponent; and certainly the 
vocal displays, as made by Mrs. B. Williams and Mrs. Florence, are 
among the most agreeable features of the performance,—admirably 
characteristic, and not without a certain admixture of native pathos. 
The “ swell” who is perpetually ill-used is a sacrifice to that wholesome 
abhorrence which is felt by every right-minded nation for all worship- 
ers of the golden calf. Fifty years ago, when our own dramatic authors 
especially aimed at a broad popularity, they were in the habit of offering 
up holocausts of lords to Yorkshire farmers precisely in the same fashion. 

Stereotyped as Yankee farce appears to be, we may still regard it with 
some respect, for it has served to make us acquainted with two most 
genial actresses in a line of character utterly unknown to us a few 
months ago. 


The death of Mrs. C. Mathews, or, as she was theatrically called, 
Madame Vestris, on the 8th instant, has caused a feeling of deep regret 
among the playgoers of every age. The veterans can recollect her as the 
principal contralto of the Italian Opera, associating her name with Rosina 
in J/ Barbiere di Siviglia and Pippo in La Gazza Ladra, To those a shade 


younger'she first rises in the memory as that dashing Don Giovanni, in 
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a os on wae - — . 
the Drury Lane burlesque, who took ail the town by storm. Visions of | should understand the structure of their own weapons, be competent to 
Captain acheath—of Apollo in Midas—of Pheebe in Paul Pry, singing | ¢ast, forge, and bore artillery, to make and mend small-arms, to forge, tem- 
the unwithering “ Cherry ripe”—of Fatima in Weber's Oberon—then | Pet; and grind their cutlery or stabbing weapons ; they should understand 
pass before the mind, until the year 1829 is reached, when the fascinating | the « =; rn cffeed ame ae oa at directions to look for the 
actress appears in the new character of amanager. The Olympic Theatre | 20° A 'CY Shoule understand the practical arts of building tents, and 
ores Nes begins to exist in the eyes of the fashionable w wid. Wat is the huts, and barracks, and forts, and bomb-proofs ; they should learn mining in 
not only sist bh af ae ¥ 7 i np } : - — d * the f - le oo I .~ | quarries, and earthworks in railways; should know how to lay down rail- 
most brilliant house in Lon oa enc osing as od oes . eo air lessee, Lis- | ways rapidly, whether for permanence or moveable ; should understand 
ton, ae gy time .> Orger, and —_ — — ot _ locomotive and portable engines at least as well as farm-labourers, and 
within its walls. Moreover, the management of Madame Vestris marks | should be able to convert the engine to all the uses of steam, sawing, 
an epoch in theatrical history. The drawingroom style of stage-decora- | chopping, lifting, and pumping; should know how to make the engine 
tion is commenced, and the fact is demonstrated that an attrac- | serve as a cooking apparatus, and carry the food all over the — on tem- 
tive evening’s entertainment may be composed of the lightest possible | porary rails, and hurl supplies of shot and shell along the trenches. But 
pieces, provided they are perfectly acted and exquisitely put upon the with all these things they should also be good handicraftsmen, doing things 
boards. ‘Time brings changes to the Olympic company, but it remains | »Y mere — and skill of aann conse D a =o a W 9 While 
strong to the last. Mr. Farren takes the place of Mr. Liston: Mr, | Possessing the capacity to use and avail themselves of all the applications of 
Charles Mathews makes his first appearance on any stage, and shortly civilized life, they should be capable also of all the natural skill and dex- 
Char on om ag i % bai Pl f | yes bli 4 _— The _ | y terity of savage life. They should make and mend their own clothes, feed 
afterwards marries the sovereign of the establishment. ne new!y- | and kill their own meat, cut, dry, and press their own hay, prepare their 
wedded pair visit America ; and shortly after their return they leave the own bedding of leaves, straw, heather, and all other ap jropriate matters 
little Olympic for large Covent Garden, which Madame Vestris opens in | furnished by nature. They should, moreover, be meusied men or single at 
the winter of 1839, and there produces works of a higher class, both old their own option, without asking permission of their officers, and with 
and new, on a scale of the greatest magnificence. In the beginning of | stated times of leave to visit their families; citizens, in short, acquainted 
1842 the management terminates; and till 1847 Mr. and Mrs, Mathews | with the civil laws of the community and respecting them, being as much 
are content to shine as “‘stars”’ under the rule of other managers,—when | citizens as though not part of the army, and being provided for when super- 
they resume the reins of government at the Lyceum, and the spirit of | uated, at the cost rs the nation, with as much care in their respective 
the Olympic is revived. With the close of the Lyceum Theatre, about ranks as though they belonged to the civil service. , . 

coaial A mca dell olin & catia Each single man thus trained and cultivated would be worth in point of 
two years ago, ends the public career of an actress who in the power of flici } : wate aken fr Bp eer gg 
mecinating a public for a long series of years was never surpassed At efficiency as much as six ordinary men taken from the plough-tai Such 
fascinating @ put - ob ies il “. : hs 4 men would not be riotous, would not be mutinous, or drunkards; occupa- 
the present time it may be opportune to recall t ne fact, that, as a mana- | tion would keep them in a state of eaggenen. And the general mass of the 
ger, _— —— wae hos marked by a ene —- —— community thus trained from — would mangle the manhood capital 
that by many members of the profession was almost deemed puritanical. | of the community manifold. They would be capable of earning higher 
Objectionable plots were rigidly shunned; coarse lines were completely | wages and more freely contributing to the state; and as warriors they would 
expunged ; and it may be truly said, that if ever theatrical director strove | not in mere bravado waste their lives; they would expend them freely but 
hard to present public amusement without detriment to public morals, | not wastefully, economizing them as a material of war, and using them 
that director was Madame Vestris. only for valuable results. To incapacitate the foes of justice with the least 
. possible loss to themselves by putting intellect into their strife would be 


2% ae : their aim and object, as the high police of the world, the emphatic men of 
Paristan THEATRICAL, the human race. 


A grand ballet, entitled Les Eifes, was produced at the Académie on Untrained to the late war, with natural instincts all uncultivated, the 
Monday. The story resembles that of Pygmalion; a statue being ani- English army, by sheer indomitable valour,—* noblest English, with blood 
mated by supernatural powers, but the vivification of stone turns out | fetched from fathers of war-proof,’—aristocracy, gentry, and commonalty 
unhappily for the fantastic lover. Mademoiselle Ferraris is the principal | alike, taught the world that their ancient race had not degenerated in the 








danseuse. nineteenth century. There was many a * Redan Massey ’’—young Corio- 
————— ---—— pa lani—in that noble host, planting pale fear in their opponents’ hearts, and 

4 : teaching them the lesson, if thus our boys do on a foreign soil, what will be 

Crtters to the Editor. | the men on their own soil >—that healthy earth from which they spring up, 


5 aa . i Anteus-like, to wither despotism in their nervy arms. 
cE ue An CBA , LAING, ; It has been imputed to con aristocracy that they have a secret liking for 
Sin—Sympathy has been frequently claimed, and on just grounds, for despotism ; a leaning to absolute power, if not in the one in the few—leaders 
Crimean ha. pean thrown out of office by the cessation of the war. If | with a chief, bidding the mass to obey without question. I doubt if this be 
these reverend gentlemen—whose eyes may have been dazzled by contempla- | go. If it be, it is a suicidal policy The freedom of England it is that 
tion of a Bishop, after enjoyment (according to his own account) of 18,000/. per | with other things has raised her up to her palmy position of wealth and 
annum, for a score of years, bargaining for a pension of 6000/. per annum power, and that has so immeasurably field > the sphere of aristocratic 
will look a little in the contrary direction, at such a case as the following, enjoyment, of aristocratic influence. ‘While the blood of aristocratic Spain 
they may think their own lot by comparison somewhat less deplorable. - has died out, while the old French nobility has been swept out, the English 
A card has lately been put into my hands which is that of a clergyman, a | race has remained, ever recruited from the healthy brains and muscles of 
gentleman and a scholar, possessed of high testimonials, who, now sixty | the ranks re presenting with more or less average the indigenous growth of 
years of age, having a large family to support, and feeling his strength fail | the nation. The poorest born, provided it be not a poverty of nature, may 
for parochial labours, solicits sixpenny subscriptions for a sermon which he | }ecome a baron of the realm; and man cannot achieve more in the boasted 
wishes to publish. He has never, at any time of his life, received, for | American Union, even where he happens to possess the soundest mind in 
lerical duties, above 70/. perannum; just one-fifth of the annual pay and | ¢)e soundest body 
lowances of an Assistant-Chaplain in the Crimea, ? Come he of what blood he may, the brave and noble-hearted Windham is 
A CuHapLarn, RN, a veritable manly man, the true stuff of which warriors in the high sense 
; ree : : 5 na are made ; chivalrous, modest, and unassuming, giving full credit to others 
OUR NATIONAL ARMY, {A RHAPSODY.) while conscious of his own well-deserving. It stirs the blood to read the ae- 
1 Adam Street, Adelphi, 1th August 1856. count of the Norfolk mecting. That too is ‘* what we call talking” as well 
Str—It seems quite a clear case, that till the human race all grow wiser, | as the Spartan brevity of Sir Harry Jones to the French Marshal, And te 
it is essential to freedom that those who dislike fighting and its concomitant | think that such men are but “representative men” of the great mass of 
brutalities and other evils must yet learn to fight, and be ready to fight, as | English race, ready to die if need be, but, moreover, well able to live, for the 
those who are prompted by ferocity and injustice. But who are to be the | welfare of England, is a cause for national rejoicing, And the officers who la- 
tighters for freedom—the whole nation, or a selected part of the nation? In | boured under national reproaches for falling short of their full duty while serv- 
short, is the mass of the nation to be kept at ordinary labours and luxuries | ing their apprenticeship in the field may well bear the thought of that in the 
while a small part of the nation is kept apart from them as a fighting de- | magnificent result. Our army we may well be proud of as destined hence- 
partment ? are we to have soldiers, or militia? The hero of Kars praise s | forth to take the lead in the world’s chivalry, never to wage war in an un- 
the bravery of the Turks, and is lost in admiration of the Russian chivalry. | just cause, but ever to distinguish true glory from the sham. 
This would almost seem to imply that he considers fighting a normal condi- | The nation, albeit, is not well pleased with its position. It is not satisfied 
tion of nobility. Then was the bygone Czar a great public benefactor in | with the aspect of the nations around it. It does not recognize in the exist- 
giving cause for the exercise of this nobility: but for the Czar, we should | ing government its true leaders. It recognizes in them too much of sym- 









probably have had no tighting. pathy for the despotic principles of the world in arrest of progress. ‘They 

We must not neglect our army, says the hero of Kars. Quite right ; but | appear to dread change as a human evil, forgetting that change is the great 
shall the unit of our army be a soldier, or a citizen? A very grave ques- | principle of nature ; and instead of seeking to modify change for useful pur- 
tion that! The term “ soldier’’ does not imply high qualities, but simply | poses, they endeavour only to stop it. Yet no truth can be more cer- 
a pay-fighter—a creation of the solidus or shilling—a mere Swiss condot- | tain than that the development of England depends largely on other 


tiere—a man hired to hear and to obey, to know and heed no laws but the | nations keeping peace with her, and the despotic powers that keep 
law martial, which is the will of the commander for the time being. Not | down freedom throughout Europe, also check (english welfare. There 
of this staple will a truly brave nation permit its army to be composed, for | is a saying of Jeremy Bentham’s, ‘ Only by making the ruling few 
in a short time the army would be the tool of the general, and the general | uneasy can the oppressed many hope for a particle of redress.’’ Whether 
the despotic ruler of the nation, if the army were large enough. An Old | the ruling few be hereditary or parvenue, aristocracy or mob, a Spanish 
Bailey lawyer once addressed a witness captain as ** Mr. Soldier.’’ “ Sir, | Queen, or Neapolitan King, or Red Socialist—if such people there be—all 
I am an officer,’”’ was the reply ; implying something of degradation in the | good men and true are bound in duty to keep them uneasy, and prevent 


term soldier. ‘ Well, then, Mr. Officer and no soldier,’ went on the legal | them from impeding progress. There is an international as well as a na- 
bully. But the officer’s instinct was right; the mere soldier was a mere _ tional duty. \ do not permit human brutes to maltreat horses and dogs, 
slave or hireling. That our soldiers are not really slaves, but something | inasmuch as it tends to degrade humanity to permit any species of 
quite other and better and higher than slaves, is due to the inherent man- | cruelty, and in the cause of humanity we have a right to say to the Nea- 
hood that is in them, in spite of the system. politan King and the Austrian Emperor, you shall not torture human beings. 


Practice in the use of arms should be more than a profession—it should be | If your subjects permit you to make bad laws, you may kill them in the 
a grace, an accomplishment, as disgraceful to be without as to be ignorant | exercise of such laws, but you shall not torture them, or we will punish you 
of reading and writing. In former days, every gentleman was bound to under the general laws of humanity, just as under an act of Parliament 
know the arts of ‘‘ riding, fencing, gunnery”’; and nothing would be easier we punish human brutes who torture animals, Not for mere self-defence 
than to make such accomplishments a part of the school education of all are our fleets and armies destined, They are the police of the world whos 
boys, gentle and simple—natural gymnastics. Suchtraining in carly youth duty it isto extinguish barbarism. We fight not to set up or pull down 
would make any boy a competent miles or militiaman in after life—would governments, but to prevent cruelty and achieve intellectual freedom. Ow 
make the whole male population of the country the staple of a national _ future army must be something more than conquerors—the body-guard of 
army without going through the processes of the *‘ awkward squad.’’ Such humane legislation, providing for all humanity its fullest growth and de- 
an education, alternating gymnastics and military exercise with the me- velopment. 
chanical arts and handicrafts, would produce the élite of warriors ; and from «Rhapsody ! some may say to all this. But so they may say to the 
amongst their numbers should be elected or selected the most skilful—those Christian religion, comparing its normal standard with the unchristian 
of the best natural aptitude—to form the normal standard of the army; the | practices of many of its professors. Unless we set iP a high standard of 
men and their officers being as highly paid as the most skilful mechanics excellence, we shall full as far short of the possible, as, even with the 
and foremen in engineering factories. These men should be encouraged to beacon before us, we must ever in our imperfect condition fall short of the 
invent if possessing inventive faculties, and should be highly rewarded for desirable. 
inventions. They should understand that nothing is ever perfect, but that I am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. Brinces Apams, 
all things are or ought to be in a constant state of progression. - They - - 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CITY OF OMNIBUSES. 
Poxitics are in abeyance. ‘‘ Questions” have either been closed, 
or are as yet but in the bud, so unopened that it would be idle to 
diseuss them. Statesmen are dispersed about the globe, and no | 
one can obtain information as to what they are doing with us, | 
We say that there is ‘‘ nothing going forward,” and the journals | 
ure left with so little of their proper and usual pabulum, that they | 
fall from ‘common things” to the most ordinary objects of our | 
most trivial business in daily life. The anti-climax of this | 
descent has been the great Omnibus discussion. The Leading | 
Journal, and journals which compete for a leading place, have | 
latterly taken up the subject of omnibuses, and have treated it 
with considerable animation and vigour. The intellectual power 
of the daily press has turned with all its foree upon the omnibus, 
and it is to be hoped that some good will come out of the move- 
ment. 

The omnibus, indeed, does not stand alone; it is more or less | 
connected with the cab, the cab with the pavement and the | 
crowded streets, the narrow streets with the houses, and the houses | 
with the structure of this great metropolis. We have so managed | 
it, that practically the town in which we live is further off from | 
itself, in its several parts, than places which we regard as distant 
in the country. By the clock, it is as far from Whitechapel or 
Bayswater as it is from London to Brighton; and you may go by | 
railway, first-class, cheaper to Brighton or Southampton and | 
back, than you can by cab to Whitechapel or Bayswater and | 
back. The very means we take to expedite our passage from one | 
yart to the other assist in closing it up. Six impatient men in 

lansoms would be more than an effectual nucleus for a dead-lock 
in Cheapside which would give the pedestrian a start. If you 
prefer it, you may, by departing from the direct route, take the 
choice of a boat; and with the choice of a boat, the chance of be- 
ing upset by overcrowding, and the certainty of sailing along the 
surface of a vast sewer. The private carriage is a resource for 
those who can command it; but while they are comparatively 
few, even the few find their penalty in the great probability that 
a property in carriage al horse-flesh will be damaged in a | 
crush, 

We have in this country the largest amount of inventive facul- 
ty, the largest accumulation of capital and means, and the most 
multitudinous agency for the joint application of faculty and 
means to mechanical appliances. Our ingenuity, however, has 
been centrifugal. In the centre we have suffered old makeshift 
contrivances, and the spontaneous growth of a great town, to get 
up a vast gordian knot of entanglement which is the opprobrium 
of our common sense. Living in a town, we have no neighbourly 
codperation. A man is as far from his personal friends as if they 
lived by the sea on the border of the island. The British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science sits at Cheltenham to explain 
the perfect facility with which we can master the raw materials 
of mechanical engines, and we suffer the metropolis thus to im- 
pede itself, to frustrate the advantages of its own concentration by 
a passive inaptitude. The leading journals have special corre- | 
spondents, telling them the state of every capital in the world, | 
and who make it a matter of pride to point out the particular | 
fault with the remedy,—for no one points out faults now-a-days | 
without ‘the remedy,”—in Paris, Rome, Berlin, New York, | 








| 








Pekin, San Francisco, and Timbuctoo: but they have only this | 
moment awakened to the state of the British metropolis, which, in | 
proportion to the means that it can command, is a greater re- | 
proach to civilization than any city in the world. 
They do not ‘‘ manage these things” much ‘ better in France,” 
but unquestionably we do not manage them well in London ; for 
here we are! But we miyht have been managed better—that is 
the grand discovery. Ingenious folks have been telling us so 
for along time. Our own correspondent Mr, Bridges Adams has | 
made one suggestion, taken up by the Zimes this week. Mr. 
Allom the artist and Sir Frederick Trench long since anticipated 
plans for drawing the two ends of the metropolis together by the 
railway and esplanade along the river. Mr. Charles Pearson had a 
scheme for bringing the railways into the heart of London, now 
about to be partially adopted. The railways, indeed, are gra- 
dually extending themselves into a cirele around the metropolis ; 
but we still want the centripetal radii. The streets are narrow, 
the houses are crowded ; but the two millions and a half might be 
better lodged, with more house-room, yet not spread ever a greater 
space. The streets might be broader. The casual traflie might 
have freer scope, and yet the regular traflic distributed over the 
whole metropolis without confusion, noise, or delay. If there 
were a portentous fire, sweeping away whole masses of buildings, 
—if our national energies were in that way stirred to reconstruct 
the metropolis on the plans of a committee of the highest civil 
engincers,—we might probably sce a city of palaces, commodious, 
salubrious, utterly unlike anything that the world has yet known, 
It would then be worth while to have a plan; and probably we 
should depart far from old usages. We can paint the picture, 
No crowded cottages smothered in smoke ; no subterranean ollices, 
Possibly even those things which we now think it necessary to 
bury we might manage better above the surface of the ground, 
since we have materials, impervious, ductile, and inexpensive. 
We can imagine a city with no ground-floors ; with every house 
upon an elevated foundation ; the drainage, the gas and the water 
supply, carried on through ducts, easily constructed, accessible in 


| the rent. 


| obstruction in the way of that ulterior a 





eyery part, and under constant inspection. We can imagine the 
railway on the same level, waleslonley distributing its hundreds of 
thousands regularly throughout the day; the omnibus—lumber- 
ing makeshift of a half-civilized community—disappeared ; the 
horse, rude slave of a barbarous unscientific time, preserved only as 
the slave of the rider for pleasure; a builded esplanade aboye 
the railway, above the aqueduct, the drainage and gas ducts, on 
a level with the lowest floor of the houses; the whole of the 
under-ground of life accessible to the inspector and the workman 
ventilated, and constructed to assist in maintaining the health of 
the whole metropolis, instead of being the source of poison. We 
can imagine trades and callings distributed into classes and dis- 
tricts ; the —y railway ride being only a customary portion of 
The houses of all classes, palaces ; the roofs, emanci- 
pated from smoke, garden-terraces; and the view from any ele- 


| vated tower, a picture of health and beauty, of animated movement 


without crowding. 

There is nothing impossible in the existence of such a scene, 
We have the sciences, the arts, the wealth, the skill, the wish. 

Only one thing stands in the way of that future,—it is nothing 
more nor less than London. Two millions and a half cannot 
go out of town while their*house is repaired; they cannot take a 
tour while the workmen are on the premises. They might muster 
the means, but they can in no respect leave business for the neces- 
sary period. 

We have, then, two duties in reference to this great omnibus 
question and its adjuncts. We have to do the best we can in the 
interval, more or less protracted, between the London of the pre- 
sent and that London of the future; and we have to do the best 
we can also to prevent the intermediate London from being an 
This is the 
duty that we neglect. We should learn a wholesome detestation 
of our present ways and appliances. The omnibus is a barbarous, 
lumbering contrivance, and we should know it as such; horses 
should be got rid of as soon as possible, marked for condemnation. 
The crowding of the way we might at least get in order, and the 
simplest contrivances would mend it. One rule, complementary 
to the common ‘‘ rule of the road,” would alone save much confu- 
sion in London. You always drive to the left, but the rule of the 
road makes no provision for the crossing of ways and of traffic. 
Why not establish the rule that the driver approaching on the 
“oft” side of another, on the whip-side, shall have precedence ? 
It would save endless conflict which delays both streams. The 
tramway laid down in the ordinary streets would at once so 
economize friction, that one pair of horses could drag the equiva- 
lent of three omnibuses, and two-thirds of that lumber, dead or 
living, could be removed. Nay, if the tramway thus facilitated 
omnibus consolidation, horse-power would probably cease to be 
the cheapest, and some form of steam-power, such as that to be 
used in the Metropolitan Railway—condensed steam applied from 
hot-water apparatus—might be available in a miniature form, 
In short, a species of train would take the place of the omnibus, 
repaying the enterprisers at a penny or twopence, where sixpence 
is now paid ; opening the carriage to every class, while lightening 
the traffic both of the roadway and of the path. Probably also 
the rail, which is to penetrate by arcades through our compacted 
houses, may gradually supersede the open streets, leaving them 
for the casual traffic. The grand improvement in Westminster 
will illustrate the idea of widely opening the spaces of our 
broad city ; new neighbourhoods will imitate that plan ; and by 


| degrees they should, as far as possible, be rendered working 


models by which we may approach from the present London to 


| the London of the future. 





BAKER’S AND OTHER BILLS. 

Tue continued high price of bread has set people to inquire the 
causes. ‘The dearness is disproportionate to the price of corn, and 
does not harmonize with the movements in the corn-market of 
the world. It has been explained by a writer in the Morning 
Post, from whose letter we made an extract last week, that one 
cause of this baker’s dearness is the necessity of the trade, par- 
ticularly in poor neighbourhoods. Bakers give such long credits, 
and incur so many bad debts, that in order to make both ends 
meet they are obliged to add 25 or 30 per cent to the price of the 
goods they sell. This effect is little felt in the families of 
the wealthy, since in them the consumption of bread forms a 
small item of the household expenditure; but the effect can 
easily be perceived in the household of a man whose largest 
expenditure will be made in bread. The writer who points 
out this cause of the dearness suggests a direct remedy. He 
proposes a negative change in the law, by which bakers shall be 
prevented from enforcing the payment of debt incurred for bread. 
The writer suggests that the limit allowed should be 10s. ; that 
a baker should be unable to recover a bill for bread exceeding 
10s. A precedent for this suggestion is pointed out in the case of 
the public-house, the landlord of which cannot recover more than 
10s, of debt ineurred for drink. 

Let us show how this works in the case of an extremely poor 
person. At present he buys the bread with credit, and pays for 
it if he can. If he can pay for it, he pays more than the bread is 
really worth, beeause some other very poor man has not paid the 
baker at all. But whether he pays or not, he remains for months, 
perhaps for years, enthralled to his baker. Now if he could not 
obtain credit, and had no money, he would be actually unable to 
purchase bread ; but there would be the resource of the workhouse. 


‘ The managers of workhouses who hold sufficient funds in their 
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hands obtain the bread by contract; demanding no credit, they 
can give the just price for the best article, but without artificially 
raising the price to cover bad debts: the baker, therefore, in that 
ease is paid, but he is not paid out of the pockets of other poor 

ple. When the day of pressure is over, the poor man, released 

m his dependence on the workhouse, does not remain enthralled 
to any baker. 

It needs scarcely be added, that the baker’s business would not 
suffer much ; quite the contrary. Publicans are generally successful 
among tradesmen of their grade, and the fact must be attributed 
in great part to their conducting a ready money business. No 
doubt, they sometimes give credit, to customers whom they 
know, for amounts exceeding the 10s. ; but when they do so, it 
is upon the distinct faith that that particular person will have the 
means and the honesty to pay them: it isa deut of honour, and 
debts of that kind are seldom created when their liquidation is 
— 

Sut the whole rationale of these two cases of the baker and the 
publican strictly applies to any other business. _ If debts are in- 
curred by a man who can pay them, he assuredly will not neg- 
lect to fulfil his obligation, + Ane he would lie under the penalty 
of losing his character, which is a part of his capital in trade. If 
he is too poor to pay, and is etl a bankrupt, the sooner the 
fact is ascertained the better. A prompt knowledge of it mini- 
mizes loss for all parties. 

The compulsion of the law is seldom requisite where it is effec- 
tual. Take a series of transactions lately before the public. No ex- 
ecution of law could have been necessary to make Messrs. Overend, 
Gurney, and Co., pay a bill of their signing. The simple idea that 
such a thing would be requisite would be worse than any process 
of law to the firm—would in fact be destruction. Even if the 
firm were in difficulties, the process of law would not be the 
screw upon them: they would have to show their creditors that 
they were competent men, honourable, upright, and able at all 
events to make some advantageous arrangement; the whole being 
far short of anything like a direct enforcement of the law. The 
enforcement of the law applies to those who are not in that clear 
and stable position—to the Joseph Windle Coles ; but against 
them the law is not effectual. Mr. Cole and his congeners fail for 
100,0007., and no threat of arrest or process can have any effect, 
except in making them resort to some expedient to avoid their 
liabilities, 

Of course it is necessary to have some tribunal to which an ap- 
= may be made on disputed points; but these can have no 

saring upon credit—can only bear upon the proper interpreta- 
tion of contracts. It may always be necessary to hone an appeal 
against deliberate fraud; but here again the criminal court suf- 
fices; and, strictly speaking, no question of credit can enter. It 
is only by the artificial confusion created by the statute law that 
the protection of credit can be confounded with the prevention of 
crime; and it is a curious result of the attempts to prop up com- 
mercial credit by fictitious aids of the kind, that crime has be- 
come so largely connected with commerce—insomuch that in the 
face of some of the gigantic disclosures lately, one is tempted to 
exclaim, ‘‘ Handy, dandy! which is the merchant and which the 
thief?” 

If bills of exchange and other pieces of paper derived their 
validity entirely from the names attached to them, they would be 
machines circulated for the advantage of commerce, and they 
would scarcely be liable to any abuse except that of direct forgery 
and fraud, >, radong we repeat, are always under the purvieu of 
the criminal courts. It is purely a fictitious operation of the ex- 
isting law which gives to those instruments having a given num- 
ber of names upon them a certain spurious and apparent worth. 
Let us have a strip of paper promising to give a thousand pounds 
on the part of Mr. Thomas Baring to Mr, Ingram Travers, pay- 
able at the house of Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths; let these 
names be genuine names, and that little strip of paper is worth a 
thousand pounds to any man on any day in the year. No occa- 
sion for any law to interfere to give that value. But the law steps 
in and says that such bits of paper shall have a validity; that if 
three persons will put their names upon the paper according to a 
certain form, her Majesty’s courts of civil law will take the 
trouble to see that the transactions shall be fulfilled. The conse- 
quence is, that a certain degree of value is given to the rag, or 
appears to be given to it, if it bears the names say of Maidstone 
and Villiers, or Villiers and Sadleir, or of any other gentle- 
men. Since such is the case, it is evident that a temptation 
would rise for those who are immediately in want of a thousand 
pounds, to create money by means of buying a piece of paper not 
worth a farthing, with the cheap stamp promising the inter- 
ference of her Majesty’s courts, and converting that paper into a 
thousand pounds. ‘There is a risk, no doubt, involved in the do- 
cument, but that risk is soon found to have its value in the mar- 
ket. Honourable Francises may pay some of their acceptances ; 
noble Lords, who still keep a position, will at least pay interest 
for a time, and at last principal, Poorer men can do this for a 
time. Palmer could, for a few years ; and he might have done it 
for a few years longer, if he had poisoned enough people, 
and deluded enough insurance-offices. So by this facility, 


this fiction that law can create credit, an immense trade is fos- 
tered in paper money of that spurious sort, with attendant trades 
carried on in May’s Buildings as well as the East end of London, 
in discounts, in insurances, and any paper bearin 
number of names upon it in the proper places. 

But it is a fictitious wealth, that cannot be tortured into any 


g a cognizable 











reality. So far as it is real to anybody, it is obtained by deceiy- 
ing some persons who take the business for genuine, and the de- 
ficiency has to be made good by somebody or other. It is not an 
addition of wealth, but a vacuum, into which real wealth is 
drawn, to be destroyed or neutralized. It is remarkable what an 
extension can be given to the argument quoad baker, if you 
pursue the reasoning far enough. : 





A CRIMINAL APPEAL COURT, 

Ir Dove’s confession had been laid before the Jury, it might per- 
haps have modified their verdict. Opinions may differ as to the 
degree of imbecility which it indicates; there can scarcely be 
much difference of opinion as to the infinitesimal degree of positive 
sense which it establishes. Whatever the conclusion to be drawn 
from it, however, it represents a considerable portion of evidence 
which should have been taken into the account: no advantage to 
truth or justice can be obtained by dashing at a judgment with- 
out obtaining the whole of the accessible evidence. Yet certainly 
more effort was not made to procure the remission of sentence in 
Doye’s case than in that of Palmer, whose criminality was clearly 
established on every ground; his only hope of rescue lying in a 
purely technical point—the possibility that strychnine was not the 
agent of the murder ; while the experiments of Mr. Horsley, 
described to the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
throw very great light upon the negative evidence with respect to 
the use of strychnia.* 

A review of the evidence was more manifestly demanded 
in a case that has concentrated less attention than either 
of the other two—the case of Murdock, the young man who 
killed his gaoler. Technically, it is the law that to kill a public 
officer in the exercise of his authority is murder, Yet in other 
cases the law has drawn a distinction between the reckless- 
ness which may result in death, and the positive intention to de- 
stroy life. A man who recklessly flings bricks ext of window 
and kills a passer-by is guilty of manslaughter, becw.se the heed- 
lessness is as dangerous to society as if he distinctly intended to 
kill the man ; yet the malignity of murder is absent. It is quite 
possible that in Murdock’s case there was the same absence of 
malignity. He may have intended only to disable the gaoler who 
obstructed his escape. The Jury seem to have thought as much, 
when they recommended him to mercy; and if they were right, 
the crime for which he was condemned and hanged was not the 
erime of which he was really guilty. At present there is rather 
a run against the exercise of the prerogative of mercy; but such 
tendencies are always liable to entail a reaction. A few more 
cases of what many regard as undue severity, will at once destroy 
the public sanction of hangings, and the moral effect of the pun- 
ishment on the class to be controlled, The consequence of over- 
severity may entail upon us an over-leniency ; both of them being 
detrimental to the maintenance of a distinct moral standard. 

There was one case, indeed, which obtained less attention than 
any, and which yet suggests by far the gravest doubt as to the 
justice of extreme punishment. It was the case of Elizabeth 
Martha Brown, tried, condemned, and hanged, for killing her 
husband, ‘The couple were in very humble condition. The hus- 
band came home, late at night, in a state of drunken and brutal 
sullenness. A conjugal quarrel lasted for hours; he being at 
once the aggressor in words and the wrongdoer in act. He struck 
her a blow that nearly stunned her, and lashed her with a heavy 
whip. Maddened with pain, she seized a hatchet that lay at 
hand, and, in the frenzy of the moment, inflicted the blows that 
killed him. Calmly reviewing the conduct of the two, we shall 
find no comparison in the amount of malignant ferocity and hate- 
ful feeling on the two sides. The murdered man committed by 
far the greatest outrage on natural feeling ; but the woman was 
hanged, without any recommendation to mercy. 

As there is an excess at present of great crimes, and a decided 
prejudice in favour of hanging, we are likely to have instances of 
this kind multiplied. An appeal can be made, no doubt, to the 
Secretary of State ; but such is the condition of public opinion, that 
whether that Minister advises the exercise of mercy or not, he is 
very likely to be blamed. Blame has been insinuated for the re- 
mission of sentence in the case of Celestina Somner, who delibe- 
rately murdered her illegitimate daughter in a cellar; a planned 
murder, far more horrible and unnatural than the passionate pa- 
roxysm of Elizabeth Martha Brown, There is manifest inconsist- 
ency in the results. The Secretary of State will probably be 
swayed at one time by an overweening sense of responsibility in 
taking away life; at another, by an equally overstrained consci- 
entiousness in not yielding to canting importunity. He is sel- 

* An important question is suggested, perhaps not for the first time, by 
these experiments by Mr. Horsley. It is usually assumed by physiologists, 
that poisons operate by combining with the tissues of the body: but even 
then the modus operandi is not explained. The apparent non-diminution 
of the poison used in one of the experiments by Mr. Horsley would suggest 
a question whether the action of poisons always consists in the absorption of 


the poisonous agency. There are agencies which operate upon life ap- 
varently without any reference to the consumption of ponderable particles. 
Zlectrical agencies are of that kind. The changed state of the blood in a 
person who has died from a stroke of lightning might be considered in some 


| respects as the operation of a poison; yet, we believe, it is not considered 


| 





that in such cases any poisonous substance has been consumed or absorbed. 
Who knows the essential difference in the properties which render a body 
opaque or transparent? Why does the addition of oil te paper render it 
Not long since, we knew little of chemistry except the 
we have advanced to the combination of organic 
is it not time to look a little beyond, to something besides com- 


more translucent ? 
combination of minerals ; 
substances : 
bination ? 
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dom in a position to exercise an effectual judgment of review. 





It has been well remarked, that he cannot be expected to reverse | 


the sentence of the court below, unless some perfectly new light, 
some evidence unlike what had been more deliberately considered, 
or some more purely exceptional consideration, can be laid before 


him. Yet there must be cases where an augmentation of evidence | 


already considered, or a defect in the original tribunal, may sug- 
gest a modification of the result. It is to be remembered that in 
nal cases there is no appeal at law. This is the true defect. 


3usied as he is with administrative labours, the Secretary of State | 


is not a proper person to perform the duties of an appeal court. 
The consequence is, that the appeal process usually consists in 
asking the Judge over again what he thinks about the matter. 
Perhaps a technical appeal court is not so necessary as in civil 
cases, where the considerations are usually more complicated ; 


but a court properly constructed for the purpose of reference is | 
clearly needed to supply a deficieney in our judicial system. To | 
supply this omission cannot be very difficult in design or execu- | 


tion. A standing commission, comprising lawyers of high rank, 
men learned in medicine, and such working lawyers as might be 
appointed commissioners in lunacy, would compose a_perfectly 
sufficient tribunal. Being permanent, such a tribunal would of 
course possess its records ; and the transactions of the commission 
would constitute a valuable mass of evidence, comprehending a 
broad and consistent review of the operations of extreme punish- 
ment, 


ENGLISH INJUSTICE. 
A story of flagrant injustice perpetrated by the English Govern- 
ment on an unoffending citizen, ‘‘when George the Third was 
King,” has been brought before the public, not for the first time, 
though it is new to our day. Various reasons have contributed 
to call it forth now ; among them, perhaps most urgently, the 
fact that those who suffer are indigent and aged. The Zimes 
conspicuously reproduced the tale, in a leading article, on the 
29th of July; and it has been brought under our own attention 
by a copy of the documents on which that article was founded. 

Henry Cort, of —— in the county of Southampton, was an 
iron-manufacturer, who was actively engaged in business about 
seventy years ago. He invented two processes which materially 
affected the whole manufacture of iron. He introduced the pro- 
cess called ‘‘ puddling,” by which iron is freed from its carbonace- 
ous particles, and rendered malleable, without the expensive ma- 
terials formerly employed. At that time we were mainly depend- 
ent upon Sweden for the raw material of wrought iron ; now, though 
Swedish iron maintains its superiority for the very highest kinds 
of make, the import of it has decreased rather than otherwise, 
notwithstanding the enormous increase in the iron-manufactures 
of this country, and it has declined in price. The other process 
was the application of grooved rollers, which by pressure on four 
sides elongate a piece of iron into a bar, enabling a manufac- 
turer to produce twenty tons of bar-iron in the same time and 
with the same labour as were previously required to produce one 
ton of inferior quality by the operation of hammer-forging. The 
value of these two processes is attested by the most distinguished 
iron-manufacturers, several engineers, and men of practical science, 
in this country. A general meeting of the iron trade of Great 
Britain, in 1811, unanimously passed a resolution of thanks to 
Cort for his inventions: and in a petition to the Commons, the 
leading men of our own day acknowledge that ‘‘these unexampled 
improvements ” had saved enormous sums of money formerly paid 
to foreign countries for bar-iron, while more was received from them 
for British puddle and rolled wrought-iron ; and meanwhile ‘the 
wants of the population were supplied out of materials previously 
useless,” at ‘‘a saving of two hundred per cent” in the price. 
There is no need to enlarge upon the value of such improve- 
ments. Abstract the assistance given by Henry Cort, and it 
would be impossible to say that our iron trade, or the gigantic 
improvements which have depended upon the iron trade—our 
railways, our steam-navigation, our military machinery—could 
have been developed into the condition which they now present. 
It is impossible to estimate the millions saved and gained to the 
people of this country, or the numbers supported, or the wealth 
thus created, by the help of these particular improvements. 

In the intelligent and meritorious prosecution of his business, 
Henry Cort took out two patents for his two improvements, in 
the years 1783 and 1784. He effected contracts with the leading 
ironmasters of the kingdom, who stipulated to pay him ten shil- 
lings per ton for the use of his process. In the development of 
this business, as we gather from the documents, after he had ex- 
pended a private fortune of 20,000/., he found that he still re- 
quired some capital or some aid in prosecuting a large under- 
taking; and he admitted a partner. The exact date of this part- 
nership does not appear, but the agreement on which it was based 
seems to be dated on the Ist of January 1781, when Adam Jelli- 
coe agreed to repay to Henry Cort half of the money invested, 
with some further sums ; receiving in return one moiety of the 
stock in trade and equal division of the profits. 

This Mr. Adam Jellicoe was ‘ chief dab in the Pay branch of 
the office of the Treasurer of his Majesty’s Navy.” In the exe- 
cution of his duties in that office, he had received a number of 
Navy bills. During the first two years of his engagement with 
Mr. Cort, he appears to have furnished the means of his admission 
to the partnership out of the Navy-chest. ‘‘ Ever since I have 
had public money in my hands,” he says, ‘it has been a constant 
rule with me to haye the value of it in Navy bills in the iron 


| chest, that in case of my death the balance might be immedi- 
ately paid in; and have always had much more than my ba- 
lance by me, till my engagement about two years ago with Mr 
Cort, which by degrees has so reduced me, and employed so much 
more of my money than I expected, that I have been obliged to 
turn most of my Navy bills into cash, and at the same time, to my 
great concern, am very deficient in my balance.” ‘ 

About this time occurred those money irregularities in the 
Naval administration which led to Parliamentary inquiry—gigan- 
tie irregularities, in the course of which accounts for millions 
sterling appear to have been destroyed. Adam Jellicoe seems to 
have fallen into the official laxity of the day. We see here his 
own statement how he procured the money for the partnership 
with Henry Cort. The letter from which our quotation is taken 
was found in his iron chest by an official accountant employed 
some yeurs later to schedule Jellicoe’s effects; and it expresses 
great uneasiness of mind, The partnership of Cort and Jellicoe 
turned out to involve a participation which the iron-manufacturer 
certainly did not contemplate. Adam Jellicoe’s default must 
| have been known to his superiors before 1788; but in that year 

the Treasurer of the Navy called upon him to make good his de- 
fault. He appears ultimately to have sought refuge in suicide ; 
but before he resorted to that extremity, he surrendered, as 
securities for the money due to Government, “ the bonds and 
assignments of Mr, Cort’s patents,” the value of which had al- 
| ready been recognized by the Navy Office. Mr. Alexander Trotter, 
the person who stood most conspicuously accused in the transac- 
tions afterwards investigated by Parliament, made an affidavit 
in September 1789, stating that 27,500/. and upwards ‘of his 
Majesty’s moneys, paid by the deponent as Paymaster of his 
or Navy unto Adam Jellicoe,” for the use of the Navy, 
had been ‘ by the said Adam Jellicoe at different times lent and 
advanced unto the said Henry Cort, from whom the same now re- 
mains justly due and owing”: and, “inasmuch as the said Henry 
Cort was much decayed in his credit and in very embarrassed 
cireumstances,” ‘ this deponent” pointed out that the amount 
‘‘was in great danger of being lost if some more speedy means 
be not taken for the recovery than by the ordinary process ” of the 
Exchequer Court. On this affidavit an extent in aid was issued 
for the recovery of the amount; and the Crown took possession of 
Mr. Cort’s freeholds in Hampshire, of his manufactory, and in 
short of his whole property, already having the bonds and as- 
signments of his patents. ‘The sequel iseven more extraordinary. 
In his melancholy letter, Adam Jellicoe says of his son Samuel, 
parenthetically, ‘ who I hope is in a way to make a comfortabk 
provision for his brothers and sisters.” It is an astounding fact, 
that the manufactory was not sold by the Crown, but that Samuel 
Jellicoe, this son of the defaulter, was put into possession under 
the extent, and continued to hold possession, apparently with the 
enjoyment of the proceeds, down to the year 1803 ! 

This, however, was not the whole of the wrong. The patents 
appear to have been practically confiscated or annulled, and the 
iron trade generally discontinued the stipulated payment to Henry 
Cort for the use of his invention. Thus, for the offence of his 
partner in an official capacity, Cort in his mereantile capacity had 
to pay with confiscation and ruin, The tangible property ae- 
tually lost is estimated at 39,452/,; but the prospective loss un- 
der the patents is guessed at sums far more considerable—250,000/, 
at the least. 

Some attempts were made to procure justice for the wronged 
inventor. Ata general meeting of the iron trade, in 1811, a sub- 
scription was raised for his wife, and 871/. was mustered by that 
very imperfect process. A Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed in 1812: all the witnesses except one confirmed 
the value of Cort’s process; the solitary dissentient appears te 
have had an interest adverse to the claim, inasmuch as he was a 
| rival manufacturer, who would have had to pay 20,000/, patent- 
| dues; and the Committee reported in general terms, faintly re- 
| cognizing Cort’s “share” in a useful improvement, but only 

recommending that his family should be spared the expense of 

prosecuting the petition—about 250/, The Chairman of the 
| Committee neglected to make a motion in the House following 
out this proposal of the Committee, and the oppressed family had 
to pay that sum in addition to the previous losses! 

What has ever been done to compensate this atrocious injury f 
Just enough to recognize the claim, without satisfying it. After 
long urging his suit, Henry Cort at last obtained a trifling pen- 
sion; at his death, his widow was allowed a portion of that 
niggard bounty ; and at her death the allowance, 50/., was con- 
tinued for two of her daughters! 

But the representatives of Henry Cort still survive, still prose- 
cute the appeal for justice ; and having carried it to the Crown 
and to the Parliament, hitherto without avail, now come before the 
British public. It is a plain story of enormous wrong perpetrated 
by the country through its servants. The practical question 
| now is, whether the English public is too much hardened by ha- 
| bitually neglecting the claim of justice, or whether it will make an 
| exception in this ease, and give some fragmentary compensation 
| 





for the robbery of which the English Government was guilty 
towards Henry Cort. The papers sent to us comprise a second 
petition to the House of Commons, praying for inquiry into the 
grounds of the claim to compensation now revived. A public sub- 
| scription has been opened to defray the expense of the new move- 
| ment; and to the collection for that purpose has been applied a sum 
of 502, granted by Lord Palmerston out of the Royal Bounty Fund. 
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THE WASTE PAPER OFFICE, 

Any on® who penetrates the crowded buildings near Chancery 
Lane will find, bursting from among some of the back-courts and 
slums, a fine building in an ancient style. It might be intended 
as the copy of some old cathedral, where the object is to procure 
great strength without for defence against an invading and im- 
pious soldiery, and within a “dim religious light” that can shut 
out the prying eyes of public opinion, hateful to ‘‘ black, white, 
and grey, and all their trumpery.” If you ask what the build- 
ing is, you are told that it is the new depository for the Public 
Records. 
velopment before certain important questions arise respecting the 
very foundation, not only of the edifice, but of the plan for having 
it and using it, have been considered. Thus we have a continuation 
of the same kind of inquiry that we carried on last week in re- 
ference to the Bridges. How is it that we are afflicted with public 
buildings, imposed upon us before the public has been able to 
consider the whole moral as well as physical foundation for the 
design 

How far, for example, is the Master of the Rolls tampering with 
his own title in sanctioning the transfer of records, from the Rolls 
Chapel say, to the new repository? The Rolls Chapel and the 
Rolls House were part of the Domus Conversorum, or refuge for 
the converted Jews, awarded by the Crown gift in 1337 to Wil- 
liam Burstall, the Keeper of the Rolls in Chancery, ‘ since which 
time this house hath been called the Rolls in Chancery.” How 
far will the Master of the Rolls cease to be the Master of the Rolls 


when he has handed over these ancient deposits from the old build- 


ing to the new 

The question is more important as it affects the records in the 
Tower. May not the transit diminish the peculiarly authentic 
character which those records derive not only from their having 
been attested by the recognized authorities, but from their 
being the identical documents which have existed in that 
very place for five or six hundred years or more? They are 
the papers which are quoted by historians and lawyers—men 


like Coke, Bacon, Prynne, Sir Matthew Hale; and they are 
quoted as being part and parcel of “the King’s treasures 
of the Tower ’’—such and such a record “in the Tower. 


From the earliest ages, records, when preserved at all, have 
been regarded as the most precious portion of the public 
property. To lodge any document ‘“ among the archives,” 
was to give to it the most important and permanent cha- 
racter. The rulers of the Jews, the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Eastern nations, as well «as the kingdoms of modern Europe, 
have imparted a certain sacredness to these records by keeping 
them in royal palaces or consecrated buildings. Frequently since 
the Christian «ra they have been deposited by public consent in 
the chapel of the royal palace. Any advantage of their preserva- 
tion depends on their historical and attested validity. Taken 
cumulatively, the records in the Tower may be considered as the 
title-deeds of the people. A nobleman is asked by what right he 
holds his title to his seat in the House of Lords: he refers to the 
record in the Tower. The squire is asked by what right he holds 
his manor, his fair, or his other territorial privileges: he cites the 
record in the Tower. A gentlenian wants to trace his descent from 
his ancestors who have been ennobled in the annals of England: 
he finds links of his pedigree among the records in the Tower, It is 
possible that in some cases, perhaps in not a few, legal instru- 
ments confirm rights and titles by citing records “in the 
Tower”; and it is a question which ought to be well pondered, 
how far citations of this kind may be disturbed by a removal of 
those records, constituting them no longer the records ‘in the 
Tower,” but a portion of the papers which have been accumulated 
from various places into the new building at Chancery Lane. 

A second question, which ought to have been more thoroughly 
understood before we advanced so far as the mere foundation of 
the present building, is, whether the character of the edifice is 
suited to its destination ? Its structure points to a guiding prin- 
ciple in its original design, the avoidance of danger by fire. Now 
the public records have been ¢ xposed to various kinds of destrue- 
tion. They have been exposed to rats and mice; they have been 
carried away as rubbish; they have mouldered away in damp 
cellars ; they have been lost, pilfered, mutilated by antiquarians, 
destroyed by historians anxious to expunge evidence against their 
notions. Also they hare been destroyed by fire ; but let us see 
in what instances. They have been used by the maid-servants of 
gentlemen having charge of records in some provincial places, to 
light the houschold tire withal : but we believe there is no in- 
stance of public records having been destroyed by fire in any of 
the great public buildings appropriated to their custody. It 
would appear, therefore, that fire is by no means the danger which 
has first to be cared for. 


Nevertheless, it is evident from the very plan of the building | 


in Chancery Lane that the fear of fire was the bugbear of those 
who originally planned it. If Mr. Braidwood had been con- 
sulted on the subject, he would probably have suggested just such 
a place. Now to Mr. Braidwood the beau idéal of a safe place 
would probably be the natural caves in the Peak of Derby, 
where the walls are not combustible, and where a damp 
spontaneously distils, anticipating and superseding the office of the 
fireman. The building in Chancery Lane is some approximation 
to an imitation of the caves in the Peak of Derby. It is a build- 
ing composed entirely of stone and iron—damp, through the ma- 
terial, which holds wet and ill conducts heat ; cold, through the 
facility with which iron parts with its heat in our cold climate, ! 


Like some other buildings, it has grown into full de- | 


The papers repose, in great part at least, upon slabs of slate ; slate 
being one of the materials which is most cold and most facilitates 
, the accumulation of mildew. Here, then, the documents are ex- 
posed to a danger which it is not likely that Mr. Braidwood would 
apprehend, It would not occur to that estimable and useful pub- 
lic servant, that the most indispensable element for parchment and 
papers, to preserve them from the slow destruction which most 
| menaces them, are light and air—thorough ventilation, free cir- 
culation and reflection of light; such materials and such atmo- 
sphere as would evaporate moisture and extinguish mildew. 

Curiously enough, this imitation of the natural caves of the 
Peak of Derby had not long been brought into use before its un- 
suitableness in this respect showed itself. Originally, under this 
fear of fire, there were to have been no fire-places in the building. 
The coldness, however, was soon found to be detrimental to paper 
as well as men; and then it was to be warmed with hot water, 
But hot-water-pipes, while they will set fire to combustibles as 
readily as any other agent, do not conduce to ventilation; and 
fire-places have been introduced into many if not all the rooms of 
the building. The very element most dreaded has been brought 
into these dark secluded artificial caverns, where the ordi- 
nary machinery of the firemen would find most difficulty in pene- 
| trating. So different are the actual necessities of the building 
from those which presented themselves to the imagination on its 
first design; so different are the actual arrangements from the 
essentials of the first plan. In fact, the building is not by any 
means suited to be the repository of those records which perhaps 
ought not to be removed from their present depositories. 

It has been reported that the building has x been applied 
to one important use, to which perhaps it is best suited. The 
War Department, we remember to have heard, has demanded it 
asa place of safe custody for regimental books and the other 
scribbled lumber of the Army at large. Every military man 
knows the bales of this literature which aceumulate annually. 
This use of the building in Chancery Lane distinctly points it out 
as a new department of the Government, for which indeed it is 
most particularly suited—the Waste Paper Office. 


THE REDEEMING SPIRIT. 

Miss NIGHTINGALE declines a public welcome on her return home. 
She had the courage to face the socicty of a camp; to confront 
the unutterable horrors of a neglected soldiers’ hospital: then 
why refuse to meet a posse of burgesses with a smiling Mayor or 
a gracious Lord at their head ; why decline the gift of eulogy, in 
set phrases and choice penmanship, on a square piece of parch- 
ment? Does not Florence Nightimgale merit praise; was not to 
deserve it her object? Perhaps not. There are such things as 
doing good for its own sake; as desiring to be busy ‘in the ser- 
vice of God,” not eyen to win Divine favour, but to enlarge the 
influence of blessings. 

We often say that ‘the spirit of chivalry is dead”: but it only 
slumbers, and it reawakens when the soul is roused by the con- 
flicts of life and death. The war gave us instances innumerable 
of acts that chroniclers and poets would have loved to recount. 
Maxse galloping alone nual the enemy’s country to pioneer his 
countrymen—Thomson stopping on the field of battle to suecour 
the wounded of a faithless and incredulous enemy—Sullivan fight- 
ing like a knight of old to keep back the foe—the soldier of the 
Light Dragoons refusing to ride back from Balaklava and offer- 
ing his horse to his dismounted captain—Windham fighting 
| against hope in the Redan, and reminding his countrymen at 
home that there were others not less heroic, but nameless, in 
the trenches—showed that England can still produce knights wor- 
thy to be tended by a lady leech like Florence Nightingale. Those 
men acted in the true spirit of chivalry, not for “ promotion,” 
but for honour, You don’t pay for that sort of thing with pen- 
sions, titles, or addresses: 1t cannot be purchased; it cannot be 
taught in a course of training, called out by competitive examina- 
tions, or established by proving its utility. 

When Shelley was guilty of some act of enthusiastic devotion, 
a highly logical and utilitarian friend would ask, wonderingly, 
“ What for?” ‘Because I will belong,” Shelley might have 
answered, ‘ to a greater race than thou.” It is not simply the 
doing good which wins the highest of earthly rewards here ; it 
needs also to do good in a spirit of reverence, conscious or uncon- 
scious, for the beauty of the principle involved. It happens that 
great enterprises call forth this spirit ; it happens that the coun- 
try, like the individual, is blessed in proportion as it obeys great 
instincts. England is the stronger and happier for having spon- 
taneously defended a weaker state, though in a “ profitless ” war, 
The demand to send anvther expedition to finish Franklin’s work 
proves the spirit of that chivalry not yet dead, 

Wo to the community in which the spirit is really dead! No 
thriving of ‘‘ crédits,” mobiliers or foncicrs, can redeem that com- 
munity whose men take occasion to calumniate the first lady in 
their land—a herd of recreants unrestrained even by beauty ! 

The best reward of Florence Nightingale will be, not the ad- 
dresses, not the “testimonial”’—save the real part thereof—but 
the hearing that the English in Madeira are tending the cholera 
patients, and gently forcing upon them a healthier regimen, 

When our own publie can thoroughly understand how much 
richer England is for haying found out again the chivalry of her 
sons—when it can clearly perceive why Miss Nightingale did the 
service and ayoided the homage—a better spirit may show itself 
in the now “stagnant” and “dead” body politic. 
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BOOKS. 


CREASY’S OTTOMAN TURKS.* 
Tue concluding volume of Professor Creasy’s History of the Otto- 





man Turks is scarcely equal in interest to the first volume. This | 


falling-off is owing to various circumstances. The opening of any- 
ation in less compass than we do with the succeeding expositions 
however able they may be. The gradual decline of a nation can 
never be so exciting as its advance; not merely from the greater 
interest which mankind takes in progress, but because the quali- 
ties that conduce to success are more striking than those which lead 
to decay. Professor Creasy’s manner is better adapted to describe 
vigorous growth than to inquire into the causes of decline. He 
has a genius for depicting characters, painting great events, and 
illustrating manners and disposition by anecdotes, rather than for 


expatiating on institutions and investigating those latent causes | 


which bring about the decadence of empires. The first volume 
itself was rather narrative than philosophical exposition ; action 
ose: meme 3 over institutions, laws, manners, industry, and 
commerce, strong is the author’s bias for deeds, that a greater 
knowledge of the institutions of Turkey will be gained from Dr. 
Finley's History of the Greeks under the Ottoman dominion than 
from Professor Creasy’s History of the Ottomans. 

Still, the last two centuries of Turkish history, from Ibrahim 
in 1640 to the death of Mahmoud in 1839, are not without re- 
remarkable persons, striking events, and political characteristics, 
as well as political lessons which have an interest from their re- 
ference to late events. Some of the Sultans were men of good in- 
tentions and fair abilities, who saw clearly enough that one source 
of Turkey’s ill success in war was obstinate adherence to exploded 
tactics and ancient weapons ; but those monarchs, wanting the 
ruthless determination of the ancient Padishahs, and more op- 

ressed by circumstances, either perished by the revolt of the 
torian bands of Janissaries, or were compelled to discontinue 
their army reforms. Many Viziers especially of the family of 
Kiuprili were men of prudence and vigour; some of remarkable 
virtue as well as ability. The national and religious principles 
of the Turks, added to the instinctive combativeness which seems 
to characterize vigorous life, plunged them for seventy years into 
wars, chiefly with Austria, fetus the leading minds of Turkey 
were fairly awake to the deficiency which time and change had 
wrought in their martial discipline and equipments. And these 
wars are worth reading for the actions themselves, as well as for 
the proof they furnish of the importance of a general. It was 
only when the Turks were opposed to men like Montecuculi and 
Eugene that superior drill and weapons triumphed over the un- 
regulated courage of the Ottomans. With the war of 1736 un- 
der the Empress Anne, the successful spoliation of Turkey by 
Russia may be considered as beginning; for although there had 
often been hostilities before, they had been of varying result, 
and Peter the Great upon the whole rather egregiously failed in 
his attempts upon the Sultan. The hundred years from 1736 ex- 
hibit only occasional Turkish success in the field. The discipline 
of the Russian army, the general superiority of the officers, the 
unity of the gcvernment, and its tenacity of purpose, gave Russia 
an advantage which in the long run rendered nugatory any 
flashes of Turkish success. The characteristic of this period, how- 
ever, is rather diplomatic than warlike. Russia, occasionally 
helped by Austria, was continually spreading toils round the 
Sultan, which he sometimes escaped, and sometimes broke by the 
aid of the Western Powers—France, Holland, Prussia, and more 
uniformly than all, England. Throughout these diplomatic con- 
tests, we are sorry to say that sense and honesty were more con- 
spicuous on the part of the Mahometans than of the Christians. 

The history is nominally brought down to the peace of Paris; 
but these later events consist of a mere summary. Indeed, the 
later part is altogether too concise for the author’s style of treat- 
ment. The Greek war of Independence, the destruction of the 
Janissiries, and the campaigns of 1828-’29, have, through their 
intrinsic interest or owing to the late war, been so fully told in 
works devoted to the subjects, that they required a deeper or an 
ampler treatment than Mr. Creasy’s to have rendered the account 
satisfactory. 

It has been said that the distinguishing difference between 
the East and the West is that the West obeys the law and 
the East the monarch. If there be any real truth in the state- 
ment, it must be received with large deductions. The will of 
the monarch in many European. kingdoms was, perhaps is, as 
absolute as that of an Eastern potentate in the promulgation of a 
law. The Western monarch may not be able to enact the kind of 
laws which a Sultan or a Shah can promulgate, because the men 
and the opinions around him are Western. For the same 
reason, he has not so much power over property and life, (we 








~s 


| this not. 


say*nothing about liberty,) for he would meet with the same | 


obstacles. In other words, he is subject to manners and opinion, 
and indeed partakes of them. It is much the same in the East; 
but the Orientals are accustomed to prompt determination and 
speedy execution: any officer with delegated powers is as swift 
and absolute as the Sultan*within his jurisdiction ; the long de- 
lays of European jurisprudence or chicanery revolt the Eastern 
* History of the Ottoman Turks, from the beginning of their Empire to the pre- 
sent Time. Chicfly founded on Von Hammer. By E. Creasy, M.A., Professor of 
History in University College, London, §c.; Author of “ The Fifteen Decisive 
Batties of the World,” §c, In two volumes, Yol, 11, Published by Bentley, 


mind, The Turkish Sultan, however, cannot be said to be with- 
out constitutional checks. There are the Ulema and the Mufti, the 

reat Council and the Divan; nor can he act, except on those 
immediately about him, but through a minister. The untimely 
death or formal deposition of a monarch is a rare thing anywhere 
save in Russia, and we should think even in Arragon could hardly 
have been accomplished without violence and secret understanding, 


: ‘ | In modern history we remember but two trials of crowned heads 
thing has not only freshness, but we seem to acquire more inform- | Mf ecads 


—Charles the First and Louis the Sixteenth. According to 
Oriental notions, the removal of Ibrahim was as regular as either 
of these two proceedings; much more so than the revolutions in 
France and Russia. The Sultan seems to have been mad ; though 
such an idea would not suggest itself in those days. 

**One of Ibrahim’s passions was a morbid craving for perfumes, especially 
for amber. Another was an excessive fondness, not only of wearing, but of 
seeing around him, furs of the most rare and costly description. To meet 
these desires, Ibrahim created two new taxes, one called the fur tax, and 
the other called the amber tax. The madness of the Sultan’s love for furs 
was worked up to the utmost by hearing a legend told by an old woman, 
who used to amuse the ladies of the Harem by narrating stories to them at 
night. This legend described a certain king of the olden time, who was 
dressed in sable-skins, whose sofas and couches were covered and whose 
alace was carpeted and tapestried also with the fur of the sable. Ibrahim 
instantly set his heart on being similarly arrayed, and on decking the Serail 
in like manner. He dreamed all night of sables; and in the morning he 
commanded in the Divan that letters should be sent to all the governors and 
great men of the empire, enjoining each of them to collect and forward to 
Constantinople a certain number of sable-skins. A similar requisition was 
made on all the Ulema, and all the civil and military officers in the capital. 
Some of them were driven to desperation by this mad tyranny, and openly 
gave vent to the indignation which it inspired. Mohammed Tchelibi, the 
judge of Galata, appeared before the Grand Vizier clad in the gown of a 
common dervise, and reproached him bitterly for the folly and wickedness of 
the Government. He demanded an audience of the Sultan, and added, ‘ There 
can but happen to me one of three things. You may kill me; and, in that 
case, I shall think myself fortunate in being made a martyr. Or you may 
banish me from Constantinople; which will not be unpleasant, as there 
have been several shocks of earthquake here lately. Or perhaps 
you will deprive me of my employments. But in that I have saved 
you the trouble: I have appointed my deputy, and have changed my 
Judge’s robe and turban for the dervise’s gown and cap.’ The Vizier, 
alarmed at such boldness, heard him in silence, and concealed his 
resentment. A colonel of the Janissaries, named Black Mourad, to whom 
the five hundred men of his regiment were devotedly attached, at this time 
returned from the Candian wars, and was met on landing by a treasury 
officer, who, in conformity with the resolution of the Divan, demanded of 
him so many sable-skins, so many ounces of amber, and a certain sum of 
money. Rolling his eyes, bloodshot with wrath, on the taxgatherer, Black 
Mourad growled and thundered out, ‘I have brought nothing back from 
Candia but gunpowder and lead. Sables and amber are things that I know 
only by name. Money I have none; and, if I am to give it you, I must 
first beg or borrow it.’ Not satisfied with the produce of these exactions, 
the Sultan arbitrarily confiscated and sold a large mass of heritable property. 
The capricious fancies of his favourite ladies were as costly to the empire as 
his own. Ibrahim permitted them to take what they pleased from the shops 
and bazaars without payment. One of these fair plunderers complained to 
the Sovereign that she disliked shopping by daylight; and forthwith ap- 
—— a mandate from the Sultan requiring all the merchants and shop- 

eepers of the capital to keep their establishments open all night, and to 
ae eae sufficient torchlight for their wares to be seen clearly, Another 
ady told Ibrahim that she wished to see him with his beard adorned with 
jewels. Ibrahim decked himself accordingly, and appeared in public thus 
vedizened. The Turks looked on this as an evil omen; because, according 
to Oriental traditions, the only sovereign who had adopted such embellish- 
ment was King Pharoah of the Red Sea.” 

What is called a ‘‘ conspiracy” took place. Its members con- 
sisted of the leaders of the army, and of the law, which means of re- 
ligion also; they were supported by the soldiery and the pees 
and they went about their business in open day, first demanding 
the deposition and punishment of the Vizier. The Sultan at- 
tempted to evade the demand; but the Vizier was finally seized 
and put to death. Two of the chief Ulema then waited on the 
Sultana Valide, the Sultan-mother; and, strange as it may seem 
to European notions of Mahometan habits, she consented to re- 
ceive a deputation, and with fewer attendants than Western 
Queens would appear with in such a crisis. 

‘** They found her apparelled in the deepest mourning, and only a Negro 
eunuch attended to fan her. They stood before her in respectful silence, and 
she said to them, ‘ Is it a just thing thus to raise revolts? Are ye not all 
slaves, whom the bounty of this house has fed?’ The old veteran, Mous- 
siliheddin, moved to tears by these words, replied, ‘ Gracious mistress, thou 
art right. We have all known the benefactions of this house; no one more 
than myself, for these eighty years. It is because we are not thankless 
men, that we can no longer stand idly by and witness the ruin of this 
illustrious house and of this realm. Oh, would that I had not lived on to 
see these days! What is there that I can covet further for myself? Neither 
gold nor rank could profit me. But oh, most gracious lady, the foolishness 
and the wickedness of the Padischah are bringing irreparable ruin upon the 
land. The unbelievers have captured forty strong = soe on the Bosnian 
frontier, and eighty of their ships cruise before the Dardanelles; while the 
Padischah thinks of nothing but of his lusts and his sports, of squandering 
and of corruption. Your wise men, learned in the law, have met together, 
and have issued a Fetva for a change in the occupation of the throne. Until 
this be accomplished, ruin cannot be averted. Be gracious, oh lady! oppose 
You would not strive against us, but against the holy law.’ The 
Sultana begged hard that they would leave her son in possession of the 
sovereignty, under the guardianship of the Ulema and the Grand Vizier. 
Some of the deputies seemed disposed to yield; but the aged grand judge of 
Anatolia, Hanefizade, took up the discourse, and said—‘ Oh, royal lady, we 
have come hither, fully relying on your grace, and on your compassionate 
solicitude for the servants of God. You are not only the mother of the 
Sultan, you are the mother also of all true believers. Put an end to 
this state of trouble; the sooner the better. The enemy has the upper 
hand in battle. At home, the traffic in places and ranks has no bounds. 
The Padischah, absorbed in satisfying his passions, removes himself further 
and further from the path of the laws. The call to prayers from the mina- 
rets of the mosque of Aya Sofia is drowned in the noise of fifes and flutes 
and cymbals from the palace. No one can speak counsel without peril to 
the speaker: you have yourself proved it. The markets are plundered, The 
innocent are put to death, Favourite slaves govern the world,’ The Yalidé 
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made one more effort, and said, ‘ All this is the doing of wicked ministers, 
They shall be removed; and only good and wise men shall be set in their 
stead.’ ‘ What will that avail?’ replied Hanefizadé. 
put to death good and gallant men who served him, such as were 
Kara-Moustafa Pacha, and Youssuf Pacha, the conqueror of Canea?’ ‘ But 
how,’ urged the Sultana, ‘is it possible to place a child of seven years upon 
the throne?’ Ilanefizadé answered : ‘In the opinion of our wise men of the law 
amadman ought not to reign, whatever be his age; but rather let a child, 
that is gifted with reason, be upon the throne. If the Sovereign be a rational 
being, though an infant, a wise Vizier may restore order to the world ; but 
a grown-up Sultan, who is without sense, ruins all things by murder, by 
abomination, by corruption, and prodigality.’ ‘So be it, then,’ said the 
Sultana; ‘I will fetch my grandson, Mahomet, and place the turban on his 
head.’ The little prince was led forth amid the enthusiastic acclamations 
of the military and legal chiefs.”’ 








THE SPECTATOR. 


* Has not the Sultan | 


The death of Ibrahim followed his deposition, not from anger | 


or cruelty, but on account of apprehended danger from his parti- 
sans. 

“ The Viziers and the Ulema proceeded to announce to Ibrahim the sen- 
tence of deposition. ‘ My Padischah,’ said Abdul-zazis-Effendi, ‘ accord- 
ing to the judgment of the Ulema and the chief dignitaries of the empire, 
you must retire from the throne.’ ‘ Traitor!’ cried Ibrahim ; ‘ am { not 
your Padischah ? What means this?’ ‘* No,’ answered Abdul-zazis-Effendi, 
* thou art not Padischah, forasmuch as thou hast set justice and holiness 
at nought and hast ruined the world. 
folly and debauchery, the treasures of the realm in vanities; and eorrup- 
tion and cruelty have governed the world in thy place.’ Ibrahim still re- 
monstrated with the Mufti; saying, re watedly, ‘Am I not Padischah ? 
What means all this?’ A Janissary sad said to him, * Yes, you are 
Padischah ; you are only required to repose yourself for a few days.’ ‘ But 
why, then,’ said Ibrahim, ‘ must I descend from the throne?’ ‘* Because,’ 
answered Aziz Effendi, ‘ you have made yourself unworthy of it, by leaving 
the path in which your ancestors walked.’ Ibrahim reviled them. bitterly 
as traitors ; and then, lowering his hand towards the ground, he said, ‘ Is it 
a child so high that you are going to make Padischah? How can such a 
child reign? And is it not my child, my own son?’ At last the fallen 
Sultan yielded to his destiny, aud suffered them to lead him to prison; re- 
peating, as he went, ‘This was written on my forehead ; God has ordered 
it.’ He was kept in sure but not rigorous captivity for ten days; when a 
tumult among the Spahis, some of whom raised a cry in his favour, de- 
cided his fate. The chiefs of the late revolution resolved to secure them- 
selves against a reaction in behalf of Ibrahim, by putting him to death. 
They laid a formal case before the Mufti, and demanded his oo on the 
following question—‘ Is it lawful to depose and to put to death a Sovereign 
who confers the dignities of the Pen and of the Sword not on those who are 
worthy of them, but on those who buy them for money?’ The laconic 
answer of the Mufti was, ‘ Yes.” The ministers of death were accordingly 
sent to [brahim’s prison, whither the Mufti, the new Grand Vizier Sofi Mo- 
hammed, and their principal colleagues, also repaired, to witness and to in- 
sure the fulfilment of the sentence. Ibrahim was reading the Koran when 
they entered. Seeing them accompanied by the executioners, whom he him- 
selt had so often employed to de their deadly work in his presence, he knew 
his hour was come; and he exclaimed, ‘Is there no one of all those who 
have eaten my bread who will pity and protect me? These men of blood 
have come to kill me !—Oh, mercy! mercy!’ The trembling executioners, 
were sternly commanded by the Mufti and the Vizier to do their duty. 
Seized in their fatal grasp, the wretched Ibrahim broke out into blasphe- 
mies and curses; and died invoking the vengeance of God upon the Turk- 
ish nation for their disloyalty to their sovereigns.”’ 

All this contrasts not badly with various scenes during the 
French Revolution ; and it was all but contemporary with the 
execution of Charles the First, the Turkish revolt having taken 
place in August 1648. When Louis the Fourteenth wished to 
prevent the recognition of William of Orange as King of England, 
the virtuous Vizier Kipriuli answered that he should recognize 
the King whom the English people had proclaimed; adding, 
“that it would ill become the Turks, who had so often dethroned 
their own sovereigns, to dispute the right of other nations to 
change their masters.” 

Upon the present question of questions as regards Turkey— 
what are the prospects of her regeneration ?—the volume before 
us furnishes little means of judgment. In fact, the solution re- 
— a far deeper knowledge of the institutions of Turkey and 
their working than Mr. Creasy appears to possess, and a greater 
living acquaintance with the various classes of society than any 
one perhaps possesses. ‘The later course of history, and the tes- 
timony of all from Nasmyth to Williams who has come in contact 
with the people under circumstances that bring men out, are 
favourable to the Turks. The adverse testimony 1s nearly equally 
conclusive as against the higher classes. Upon their regenera- 
tion, or upon the introduction of a new class, the advancement of 
Turkey would seem to depend, Power cannot make men good, 
but it can easily impel them to evil; and leaders are everything, 
more especially in war. Not only Turkish history but all history 
oxtabilichen this fact. The troops that conquered so daringly un- 
der Napier and Gough were precisely the same class of men who 
perished so disgracefully at Cabul. 

READE’S NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.* 
Mr. CHartes Reape has chosen for the title and moral of his 
novel a principle of all but universal applicability, and likely to 
be especially popular at the present time in his particular mode 
of applying it. The minds of thoughtful Englishmen have been 
male turned of late to schemes for reforming the criminal classes 
of our population, to systems of prison discipline, and to institu- 
tions for combining the education of the criminal with the punish- 
ment of his crime. It might once have been a question whether 
a subject of such stern practical importance, involving so much 
that is saddening and even revolting to the heart and to the taste, 
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Thou hast squandered thy years in | 





and demanding for its treatment any qualities rather than one- | 


sided sentimentality, is well adapted to give that pleasure which 
readers look for at the hands of the novelist. But, to say nothing 
of many other novels which have won the attention of the public 

* “It is Never too Late to Mend”: a Matter-of-fact Romance. By Charles 
Reade, Author of ** Christie Johnstone,” ** Peg Woffington,” §c. In three volumes, 
Published by Bentley, 
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to serious social questions that would otherwise have excited the 
reforming zeal of only a small class of politicians or professed 
philanthropists, the success of Uncle Tom settles that doubt for 
ever, and establishes that nothing but genius and true earnest- 
ness on the part of a writer are required to move the heart of 
mankind to fervid sympathy with the real, vulgar, everyday suf- 
ferings of their brethren, far more strongly and truly than with 
the sentimental woes and drawingroom distresses which form the 
staple of so much of our circulating library fiction. It is indeed 
beginning to be felt that the highest function of art is to reveal 
to the heart and senses of ordinary men the true meaning—the 
tragedy and comedy—of that which is daily before their eyes, 
though they see it not, or seeing it understand it not. And if this 
truth ever reach its practical consummation, art will indeed be- 
come the handmaid of religion and morality, presenting life as it 
should be in contrast with life as it is ; aiding us to realize in its 
full force of impressiveness the battle that is always going on 
around us and within us between good and evil; revealing to us 
hidden sources of strength and weakness, a beauty and a joy in- 
exhaustible and ever increasing, beside a hideousness and a misery 
equally beyond computation or limit ; and especially counteract- 
ing the hard generalizing tendencies of ‘Science, as well as the 
selfish egotism of practical pursuits minutely subdivided and fol- 
lowed for individual gain. 

The real hero of Mr. Reade’s novel is a London thief, who early 
in the book gets sent to a gaol managed on the solitary system by 
a brutal governor and stupid justices; the model being trans- 
parently the Birmingham Gaol, under that Governor Austin who 
was a year or two since tried for manslaughter, and proved to 
have caused directly and indirectly the death of several of the pri- 
soners under his charge. About a volume is occupied with the de- 
tails of this prison, the maddening effects of solitary confinement 
without any alleviation, and varied only by the black-hole, the 
punishment-jacket, starvation, deprivation of light and warmth, 
and the terrible labour of the crank. Nothing in Uncle Tom is 
more harrowing than these prison scenes Gouna which Robinson 
the London thief is made to pass, and nothing in Uncle Tom con- 
veys a more irresistible impression of truth to nature than the 
sickening of despair gradually hardening into the most dogged 
sullen phrensy of defiance produced upon the originally genial and 
amiable temper of the prisoner by the brutalities to which he is 
subjected. The painful interest of these scenes is relieved by the 
presence of the gaol chaplain, who succeeds to his office shortly 
after Robinson’s eal to prison, and who instantly sets him- 
self to the task of correcting the enormities perpetrated under pre- 
tence of prison discipline, first by remonstrance with the governor, 
and that failing by appealing to the Home Secretary, who sends 
down a commissioner to investigate the charges of the chaplain, 
The chaplain is finally victorious, and the prison is reformed. 
Robinson meanwhile is sent as a convict to Australia, with his 
feelings strongly impressed by the humanity of the chaplain, and 
with apparently firm determinations to reform his ways. On his 
arrival, however, owing to the bad arrangements by which con- 
victs are left without effectual discipline after they partially ac- 
quire their liberty, the poor fellow falls again into bad ss 
and is tempted to take part in a burglary, in which he so narrowly 
escapes detection as to be thoroughly frightened, and resolves to fly 
to an honest farmer to whom he has brought a letter of introdue- 
tion. To this farmer, with whom he had been acquainted in Eng- 
land, he becomes warmly attached, and is enabled to do great ser- 
vices. The two friends together are made to discover the gold in 
Australia; and finally they make a fortune, and return to Eng- 
land, the farmer to marry a girl for whose sake he had originally 
emigrated, and Robinson to see his friend safely married ; after 
which, he goes back to Australia, marries, and lives prosperously 
and honestly. We may remark by the way, that the life in Aus- 
tralia, first on a sheep-farm, and afterwards at the diggings, is 
dramatized with the same force and truth as the prison life in 
England ; and that the subordinate personages are sketched with 
marked individuality, and may very well pass for types of the 
different sorts of people to be met with where they are introduced,: 

If Mr. Reade had ats contented with the materials for a story 
which we have enumerated, and had trusted, as he well might, to 
his powers of character-drawing and striking narrative, he would 
have been wise. We never met with a book which more forcibly 
illustrated the old maxim that half is better than the whole, 
For, with all this material of which we have been speaking, and 
which Mr. Reade has made intensely interesting by his perception 
of character, and his power of presenting it as influenced by and 
developing itself in speech and incident, he has interwoven a 
melodramatic plot, which ought to have been—if it has not been 
—devised for the Adelphi Theatre. George Fielding, the emi- 
grating farmer, leaves, as we said, his betrothed behind him; 
and it is to obtain the money which her father insists upon that 
he quits his Berkshire farm to seek wealth beyond the Pacific, 
But he leaves also behind him a rival and an enemy, in a Mr. 
Meadows, a man of middle age, of acknowledged respectability, of 
considerable wealth, and of relentless determination. He is the 
real instrument of Fielding’s expatriation, with the object of sup- 
planting him with Susan Merton. It is the one overmastering 
passion of Meadows’s life, and to it he is ready to sacrifice every- 
thing and everybody. But Fielding has a friend in an old Jew 
Cannot the 


least experienced novel-reader supply the rest? ‘These two plot 
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is weaving his web round the victor, and only waiting the mo- 
ment of triumph to crush, expose, and baflle him. We do not 
doubt that the run of circulating library subscribers will be grate- 
ful to Mr. Reade for giving them exactly the vulgarest stimulus 
to their curiosity ; and if he thinks it a praise worth having, we 
are ready to admit that he has shown in the suspension of the de- 
nouement, and in the invention of the incidents that carry on this 
plot, the sort of talent that distinguishes Dumas the elder and 
our own Harrison Ainsworth. But in order to attain this success, 
he has violated that probability and keeping of character which 
are far higher virtues in fiction than any amount of startling sur- 
prises. Such a man as Meadows is not indeed an impossibility. 
A person of his character, once set upon an object with all his 
heart, would not be scrupulous as to his means; but it is searcely 
credible that so clever a person would be silly enough to put him- 
self by his villanies into the power of such wretched paltry con- 
federates as Mr. Reade has associated with Meadows. Nor is it 
very likely that, in order to baffle a rival whose sole strength 
lies in the devoted love of a girl, he should be compelled to 
commit several misdemeanours, one forgery and false personation, 
one composition of ftlony, and finish up by hocussing and 
robbing of seven thousand pounds a traveller sleeping in a 
respectable inn-bedroom,—on the chance that by so doing he was 
depriving his rival of all his money, and so of the hope of win- 
ning his bride. This little list takes no account of such minor 
offences as employing agents to rob and lie. What we object to 
is, not the overmastering passion of Meadows, exceptional as 
such a feeling is in such a man; nor to his unscrupulousness ; 
but to his being represented as a person of infinite tact, address, 
resource, in fact a first-rate man in his sphere, and capable of fill- 
ing any sphere, and yet not having skill enough to accomplish his 
objects, or even to aim at their accomplishment, without falling 
into vulgar rascalities that bring him to the felon’s dock at last, 
and expose him to be brought there at any moment of his long 
intrigue. The man of relentless will directed unscrupulously to 
the one object of supplanting his rival, and applied by a never- 
failing silenmeal and adroitness of intellect, coupled with a 
large knowledge of mankind in general, and a particular know- 
ledge of the persons he has to deal with, might surely have been 
made a more dramatically and psychologically interesting figure 
without all this inconsistency and improbability. But, with 
much of the knowledge of mankind which goes to make a good 
novelist, and with a corresponding power of presenting what he 
knows, Mr. Reade appears to us to want the subtile diserimina- 
tion which is required to present a highly complex character and 
the action of conflicting motives. He is a master of simple 
pathos, of powerful eloquence, of striking description; he can 
make well-detined characters talk naturally, and can deliver him- 
self forcibly of generous feelings and often of great practical 
good sense; he has looked with an observant eye on the more or- 

inary effects of character and passion; but of the innermost 
life, of the struggles and the conflicts that are not revealed to 
observation and are not common to the majority of human kind, 
but have to be sought by the writer in the depths of his own na- 
ture stirred to action by imaginative sympathy, he appears to 
know but little. And this limitation leaves him still a vast and 
rich field: but in attempting to depict grand criminals—by which 
we do not mean persons guilty of heinous crimes—he will always 
be in danger of running into the melodramatic; and the danger 
is in his case increased by his having been a writer for the stage, 
and retaining a strong and unmistakeable inclination for stage- 
effects. 

The incongruity of the two elements in this novel is enhanced 
not only by the extremely matter-of-fact character of the prison 
scenes and the life at the diggings, but by the circumstance 
that the former are little more than a dramatized version of actual 
events of recent occurrence and newspaper notoriety, while the gold- 
discovery and the mode of life pursued amongst the diggers are 
also familiar matters of contemporary history. It produces a most 
unpleasant effect to be changed backwards and forwards between 
scenes, agencies, and characters, which we recognize as not only 
typically true to modern life, but actually borrowed from indi- 
vidual cases fresh in our remembrance, and those others which 
we recognize as equally true to the traditions of the Adelphi, and 
equally familiar to the august and plebeian visitors of that re- 
pas ) As we said before, Mr. Reade might confidently have re- 

ed on his uncommon power of making common life interesting ; 
and he would have sek ats a novel which in that respect might 
have been placed beside Defoe’s novels, while his ardent sympa- 
thies for the victims of cruelty and stupidity, and his clear in- 
sight into the proper treatment of criminals, would have made 
him a welcome and a powerful coadjutor in the great cause of 
criminal reformation, As it is, thousands will read his book 
with profit in spite of its faults of construction, and the two 
companion-portraits of gaol-governor Hawes and gaol-chaplain 
Eden ought to be studied with the deepest practical interest by all 
who have anything to do with the management of prisons. If 
such persons learn only one truth from their studies, that truth 
is about the deepest and ef the most universal application ; and it 
is, that to reform human beings who have become outcasts from 
society, systems are not sufficient, and machinery is not sufficient, 
but men with hearts in their bosoms and brains in their heads 
are the one thing wanted. Systems and machinery are aids to 
individual exertion, and may regulate zeal, sympathy, and talent, 
that would otherwise waste themselves in experiments that have 
been tried and found unavailing ; but they can never supersede 














these. ‘This is the truth that Mr. Reade does his utmost to re- 
iterate and enforce ; and in his portrait of the gaol-chaplain he 
draws the sort of man required to superintend a prison that is in- 
tended for reformation as well as punishment, 

Between Mr. Reade’s new book and the two shorter novels by 
which he was previously known there is more of contrast than of 
resemblance. The characters in the present novel—with the 
melodramatic exceptions which we have noticed—are more on the 
level of ordinary life than the fascinating Miss Woffington and 
the piquant poetical Christie. A more serious, or at least a more 
practical purpose, pervades the present ‘‘ matter-of-fact ro- 
mance”; and, as it should be, the style is sobered and deepened 
to the material. Taken together, they are three very remarkable 
books, displaying great versatility and striking originality. If 
their author will for the future trust to his higher faculties, and 
not seek the aid of stage-conventionalities and tricks that amuse 
for the moment at the expense of permanent interest, he may at- 
tain a high place among writers of fiction, and may do this with- 
out sacrificing anything upon which even present popularity mea- 
sured by a worthy standard depends. 


GALT’S CAMP AND CUTTER.* 

Dvunrtne the later autumn and the winter of last year, Mr. Galt 
made a trip to the Isles of Greece, Constantinople, and the Crimea, 
in part by public conveyances, and for a while in his own yacht, 
He has published an account of his residence at the camp, and 
his journey to and fro, because of the pleasure they afforded to 
himself, and because any account of the mode of living in the 
Crimea would, he thinks, be interesting to the public. 

This last opinion is a mistake: not that the public feel no in- 
terest, but because we were amply supplied at the time; neither 
was that anxiety felt for the army after the fall of Sebastopoi and 
the establishment of the soldiers in good winter-quarters, which 
excited the people when the overworked troops were labouring in 
the trenches and suffering from want of Supplies. A remark or 
two of Mr. Galt seems to indicate, that had the army been ac- 
tively employed during the past winter, its health would not have 
been quite so good as it was, nor its supplies perhaps so abundant, 
In letters published in the newspapers, we have all read of the 
great labour employed in road-making, and of the satisfactory 
results: yet see what the ways were turned to by wet. 

‘* A few moments saw me with my haversack on the back of a pony, labour- 
ing through mud and mire along the Kamiesch road. The thaw, for the 
previous two days, has been very prevalent ; the snow has disappeared from 
the valleys and lower parts of the mountains, except where some chasm or 
angle of the rock sheltered it from the sun’s heat. The rivulets and gully 
streams were choked, and the water coursed down the sides of the hills, 
working out new channels. Our fine road, the result of so much labour, 
suffered considerably, the metal being in many places washed away. For 
the distance of eleven miles, I had no alternative but to wade my pony 
through the liquid pathway, at times up to knees inmud. The melted snow 
soddened the roadway, and gave it, in many places, the appearance of the 
mixture seen in the cooling-vats of the large London brewers. Where the 
soil was of a lighter colour, there was an unpleasant, sloppy, limy, white- 
washy, dirty milk-like fluid in the road, which the French soldiers were 
vainly trying to catch hold of with some large hoes and scrape into the 
ditch.” 

Roads cannot be extemporized, at least over an earthy soil. 
They require time to cohere ; they require ample supplies of road- 
metal; and this metal must be ground down and mixed with the 
original earth till it forms a soil like the ancient Corinthian brass, 
of more value than any natural product. There is nothing in 
nature like the substance of the older Macadamized roads in Eng- 
land; yet no seven miles of them would have stood the work of 
the Crimea in bad weather, or in good weather without incessant 
repairs. The only enduring military road is a paved chaussée. 

Mr. Galt made too short a visit to Turkey, and saw the Turks 
too distantly and superficially, to form any judgment upon them. 
A man might as well spend a few weeks in London, and some- 
thing more in a seaport, and then pronounce upon the character, 
condition, and prospects of the British people. Yet this is about 
the sort of thing Mr. Galt undertakes to do; declaring against 
the whole Turkish nation from the specimens of apathy, misery, 
or vice, he saw at Constantinople and the camp. The following 
remark has some truth; though Oriental improvement will origi- 
nate, we think, in the principles of ional and supply, rather 
than in imitation. 

** As I watch the movements of an allied army like this, with all its ma- 
chinery of action, I cannot but reflect on the motives of this colossal war. It 
seems apparent to me that its purpose is to work out far higher and nobler 
ends than the mere curtailment of Russian power ; for in its train follow all 
the arts of the civilization and commerce of Western Europe, and the poor 
indolent Turks, and passive tribes bordering upon the Black Sea, are com- 
pletely ridden over by the restless energy of the Briton and the Gaul. Our 
steam-ships, railways, and roadways, even now surprise and awe these lazy 
disciples of Mahomet ; and the refinement of our manners and habits pre- 
sents a striking contrast to their degraded state. Turkey, indeed, would be 
a poor object alone to fight for. Her existence upon the map of Europe can- 
not be for long ; for it must be acknowledged that that nation which has no 
literature of its own, which is ignorant of most of the arts and sciences, 
which does not recognize the influence of woman in society, curbing the 
growth of her intellect, and hiding her away in solitude, in which no pro- 
gress has been made for two or three centuries, and whose whole existence 
is passed with a pipe in its mouth, and fanaticism and fatalism in its temper 
and its religion—it must be acknowledged that this nation is not yet fitted 
to assist in European councils, when its own exclusive and bigoted customs 
entirely abnegate those social amenities that mark the intercourse of other 
states.” 

The narrative of Mr. Galt’s outward journey through France to 
Malta, and his return by way of Italy and Germany, is a plain, 

* The Camp ana the Cutter ; or a Cruise to the Crimea, By Edwin Galt. Pub- 
lished by Hodgson, 
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offhand, and readable account of what he saw; but his haste 
renders his survey superficial; and even had he taken more 
time, the ground has been too often gone over for Mr. Galt to 
haye discovered much that was new or valuable. 
BECKWOURTH’S LIFE ADVENTURES,* 

James P. Beckwovunrrtu, the hunter-hero of this narrative, was 
porn in Virginia, in 1798, but was bred on the frontier of the 
great Western wilderness; his father having removed to St, 
Louis, then a poor settlement of French and Spaniards, when the 
son was about eight years old. According to his own account, 
Master James soon began to exhibit the liberty of young America : 


AND 


he beat his master, opposed his father, and finally, deserting his | 


base mechanical yocation of carpenter, engaged as hunter with a 
General Ashley, who some forty years ago was an extensive spe- 
culator in the fur trade of the Rocky Mountains. From that 
time till within these few years Beckwourth has lived the life of a 
hunter and exploring adventurer; going through the fatigues, 
hardships, and privations, which attend such a career, Fora 


long part of his time he was domiciled among the Crow Indians; | meg ne : 
: ° ° ° ° . ° | » tre g-post. 
a silly jest by a companion having induced that tribe to believe | [6 MOne-P 


that Beeckwourth was an Indian by birth but captured in childhood 
by the Americans. This hoax led to his reception into the tribe, 
and ultimately to his election as a chief. When attention began 
to be turned to California, Beckwourth went thitherward ; dis- 
covered a pass, which bears his name and is of great public ad- 
vantage, but has left him minus fourteen hundred dollars, which 
he expended on a promise of repayment. He is now a general 
trader and hotel-keeper on the line of his own road, 

The question naturally arises, how far Beckwourth’s story is 
true, or what additions it may have received from the rhetorical 
pen of T. D. Bonner when writing it down. 
answer as a matter of fact. As a matter of opinion it seems to us 
substantially true. Beekwourth very probably makes the most of 
his courage, endurance, exploits, and hardships, and, like all 
such persons, may feel inclined to spin a yarn about his own 
doings. The pen of Bonner is occasionally traceable in some 
flourishes and bed re reflections. There is, however, about 
the whole a literal matter-of-fact character, which truly enough 
reflects the mind of a shrewd, enterprising, hardy, ill-educated 
man, with no natural elevation or refinement, no training for 
observation, and no sense of restraint or morality beyond what 
he could pick up in a very bad school. 

The story is not so interesting as might have been expected. 
In a hunter’s or trapper’s life there is little variety, at least as 
seen by themselves. To succeed or fail in getting skins—to meet 
with game and gorge, or to miss it and starve—to have your horses 
stolen, or, as in our hero’s case, to steal the horses of other people 
—to be attacked by Indians and risk your life, or to attack 
Indians and take theirs—seem to be the staple matter of these 
env lives. Such things are sometimes varied by excessive 
iardships resolutely borne, or by some trait of boldness in danger, 
or of calm resolution in ‘a fix.” Almost at the outset of Beck- 
wourth’s career, the band wanted horses. General Ashley resolved 
to send among the Indians to effect a purchase, and a veteran 
named Harris was appointed, but could not go alone. 

** There seemed to be a great reluctance on the part of the men to under- 
take in such company so hazardous a journey (for it was now winter). It 
was also whispered in the camp that whoever gave out in an expedition 
with Harris received no succour from him, but was abandoned to his fate in 
the wilderness, 

**Our leader, seeing this general unwillingness, desired me to perform 
the journey with Harris. Being young, and feeling ambitious to distin- 
guish myself in some important trust, I asked leave to have a word with 
Harris before I decided. 

** Harris being called, the following colloquy took place. I 
think heer ig anc you on this trip.’ 

** * Very well, Jim,” he replied, scrutinizing me closely ; 
you can stand it?’ 

** *T don’t know,’ I answered, ‘but Iam going to try. But I wish you 
to bear one thing in mind: if I should give out on the road, and you offer 
to leave me to perish, as you have the name of doing, if I have strength to 
raise and cock my rifle, I shall certainly bring you to a halt.’ 

** Harris looked me full in the eye while he replied, ‘Jim, you may pre- 
cede me the entire way, and take your own jog. If I direct the path, and 
give you the lead, it will be your own fault if you tire out.’ 

** * That satisfies me,’ I replied ; ‘ we will be off in the morning.’ 

The object of the expedition failed, because the Indians had 
broken up their camp and departed. According to Beckwourth’s 
account, he exhibited from the beginning a superiority in physical 
endurance, and saved the life of Harris and his own by his powers 
and prudence. Finding the Indians gone— 

**My companion and myself took counsel together how to proceed, Our 
determination was to make the best of our way to the Grand Ne-mah-haw 
River, one of the tributaries of the Missouri. We arrived at that river after 
nine days’ travel, being, with the exception of a little coffee and sugar, en- 
tirely without provisions. My companion was worn out, and seemed al- 
most disheartened. I was young, and did not feel much the worse for the 
journey, although I experienced a vehement craving for food. Arrived at 
the river, I left Harris by a good fire, and, taking my ritle, went in quest of 
game, not caring what kind I met. 

** As Fortune would have it, I came across an elk, and my rifle soon sent 
a leaden messenger after him. We encamped near him, promising our- 
selves a feast. He was exceedingly poor, however, and, hungry as we were, 
we made a very unsavoury er off his flesh. The next morning we con- 
tinued our journey down the Ne-mah-haw, travelling on for five days after 
I had killed the elk without tasting food. The elk had been so rank that 
we carried no part of him with us, trusting to find some little game; in 
which we were disappointed. We had thrown away our blankets, to relieve 

* The Life and Adventures of James P. Beckwourth, Mountaineer, Scout, and 
Pioneer, and Chief of the Crow Nation of Indians. Written from his own Dicta- 
tion, by T. D, Bonner, Published by Low and Co., London; Harper, New York. 
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‘do you think 
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ourselves of every burden that would impede our progress; which, withal, 
was extremely slow, 

‘*On the fifth day we struck a large Indian trail, which bore evident 
marks of being fresh. My companion now gave entirely up, and threw 
himself to the ground, declaring he could go no farther. He pronounced 
our position to be thirty miles from the trading-post. I endeavoured to 
arouse him to get up and proceed onward ; but he could only advance a few 
rods at atime. I felt myself becoming weak: still, I had faith that I could 
reach Ely’s, if I had no hinderance; if I lingered for Harris, I saw we 
should both inevitably perish. He positively declared he could advance not 
a step farther; he could scarcely put one foot before the other, and I saw 
he was becoming bewildered. 

**TIn this dilemma, I said to him, ‘ Harris, we must both perish if we sta 

If I make the best of my way along this trail, I believe I can ew | 
Ely’s some time in the night,’ (for I was aware that the Indians, whose 
trail we were following, were proceeding thither with their peltry.) 

‘But Harris would not listen to it. 

“ * Oh, Jim,’ he exclaimed, ‘ don’t leave me ; 
For God's sake, stay with me.’ 

‘**I did my best to eneourage him to proceed ; 
we again proceeded upon our journey. 

‘‘] saw, by the progress we were making, we should never get on: so I 
told him, if I had to advance and leave him, to throw himself in the trail, 
and await my return on the following day with a good horse to carry him to 
| We walked on, I a hundred yards in advance ; but I be- 
came convinced that if I did not use my remaming strength in getting to 
Ely’s, we should both be lost. 

* Accordingly, summoning all my forces, I doubled my speed, determined 
to reach the post before I stopped. I had not proceeded half a mile ere 
heard the report of two rifles; and, looking in the direction of the sound, I 


don’t leave me here to die! 


I assisted him to rise, and 


| saw two Indians approaching with demonstrations of friendship. 


This we cannot | 


‘*On reaching me, one of them exclaimed, * You are dead—you no live!’ 
‘*] explained to him, that I had left my companion behind, and that we 
were both nearly starved to death. On this they spoke a few words to each 
other in their own language, and one started off like a race-horse, along the 
trail, while the other returned with me to my companion 

** As we approached him, I could hear him moaning 
back! come back! don’t leave me !’ 

‘We went up to him, and I informed him that we were safe ; 
met the Indians, and we should soon be relieved. 

** After waiting about three hours, the rattling of hoofs was heard, and, 
looking up, we discovered a troop of Indians approaching at full speed. In 
another moment they were by our side. They brought with them a portion 
of light food, consisting of corn-meal made into a kind of gruel, of which 
they would give us but a small spoonful at short intervals. oS 

‘We encamped with them that night, and they continued the same re- 
gimen of small periodie doses of gruel. Several times a large Indian seized 
hold of an arm of each of us, and forced us into a run until our strength was 
utterly exhausted, Others of the party would then support us on each side, 
and urge us on till their own strength failed them, After this discipline, a 
spoonful or two of gruel would be administered to us. This exercise being 
repeated several times, they at length placed before us a large dish contain- 
ing venison, bear-meat, and turkey, with the invitation to eat all we wanted, 
It is unnecessary to say that I partook of such a meal as 1 never remember 
to have eaten before or since,” 

Passages like these have always interest, but the bulk of the 
book is of a more jog-trot character. The fact is, the world has 
had enough of hunting and trapping life, unless circumstances or 
the genius of the writer endow the narrative with novelty. 
Washington Irving has given the sentiment or poetry of the 
career; several Englishmen and a few Americans have 
presented the reality as it appears to the educated mind ; 
there have been writers likewise who have exhibited the literal 
picture. The real novelty in Beckwourth is the moral view 
which he quite unconsciously opens up. For instance, he was 
engaged to a young woman of St. Lows: on the occasion of a 
journey, the reader has a parting inverview, intended for senti- 
mental (page 91-92); shortly afterwards, (page 98,) we find Mr, 
Beckwourth makes a bargain with the Fur Company which in- 
cludes the privilege of “ taking for servant the widow of one 
of the men who had been killed,” &c. ; six pages more (114) 
bring him among the Crows, where he marries a chieftain’s 
daughter; a few pages further (119) he has taken a second wife 
in the person of the first wife’s sister; and (to quit the subject) 
at page 170 we hear of seven wives at once. So much for the 
man’s delicate morality: this is a sample of his humanity— 

“The second day of our march, one of our men, while fishing, detected a 
party of Black Feet in the act of stealing our horses in the open day. But 
for the man, they would have sueceeded in making off with a great number, 
The alarm was given, and we mounted and gave immediate chase. The In- 
dians were forty-four in number, and on foot; therefore they became an 
easy prey. We ran them into a thicket of dry bush, which we surrounded. 
and then fired in several places. It was quite dry, and, there being a good 
breeze at the time, it burned like chaff. This driving the Indians out, as 
fast as they made their appearance we shot them with our rifles. Every one 
of them was killed: those who eseaped our bullets were consumed in the 
fire; and as they were all more or less roasted, we took no scalps. None of 
our party were hurt, ex« ept one, who was wounded by one of our men.” 
—Yet we are told by Mr. Bonner, that this unmitigated scam 
and ruffian, in “ his occasional visits to San Francisco, vies wit 
many prominent residents in the dress and manners of the refined 
gentleman”! As Mr. Beckwourth’s ‘‘ antecedents” or present 
position would not disentitle him to represent some new State, 
this probably accounts for the shooting of waiters and other 
peccadilloes that ‘‘ come off” at Washington. 


‘Hlo, Jim! come 


that I had 
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The Treatment of the Insane without Mechanical Restraints. By Jolin Conolly, 
M.D., Edin., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of London, Consult- 
ing Physician to the Middlesex Lunatic Asylum at Hanwell. 











An Inquiry concerning the Principles in the Constitution of Human Nature, | 


which are the Causes of Moral Evil. By a Layman. 

Eveleen. By E. L. A. Berwick, Author of ‘* The Dwarf,” &c. 
volumes. 

The Camp and the Cutter; or a Cruise to the Crimea. By Edwin Galt. 


In three 


Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament. Part the First. By 
Alfred Barry, M.A., &e.—The main object of this Introduction is to up- 
hold by cauinteing or defending the literal truth of Scripture, when the 
statements seem to run counter to human knowledge or to human logic. 
The first principle of Mr. Barry is, that the Incarnation is the great central 
truth of revelation, round which all the other truths concentrate. 
This central truth all these other truths, whether cosmogonomical, 
miraculous, historical, or moral, support, but no further than is necessary 
to advance the primary religious object. Thus, the narrative of the 
Creation was not intended to unfold a system of natural philosophy, but 
to inculcate belief in a one creative God, and to shut out the theory of 
the eternity of matter. This species of commentary will be applied to 
the Old Testament under three great periods pretty fully subdivided : 
the Ante-Mosaic, the Ante-Regal, the Regal and Prophetic. The pre- 
sent volume embraces a part of the first division only, coming down to 
the Abrahamic or Patriarchal time. 

The view of the complete inspiration of Scripture is not by any means 
new. It has been enforced and illustrated by Maurice in a new manner 
and in a spirit adapted tothe times. Neither does Mr. Barry claim other 
originality than that of having mastered his own opinions, while he con- 
tinually avows his obligations to Maurice. His arguments are worked 
out broadly and 4 but perhaps he is not altogether free from the logi- 
cal peculiarity which he charges upon others—that of regarding Scripture 
with their own prepossessions. He conceives the death of animals may 
have taken place in Paradise ; but the same material or physiological ar- 
guments would establish the death of man. 

The Poetical Works of the late Alfred Johnstone Hollingsworth, with 
the Life of the Author. Volume I.—It would seem that the late A. J. 
Hollingsworth was a natural son. His mother was “a lady of high 
respectability’; his tutor a divine, and one of the editors of these re- 
mains. In early manhood Mr. H. fell in love; and being repulsed by 
the friends of the lady on account of the mystery attached to himself, he 
insisted on a full explanation from his tutor. This was refused. Mr. Hol- 
lingsworth took to rambling all the world over, and is supposed to have 
perished in an American emigrant-ship. He left behind him a large 
chestfull of papers in the custody of a friend, which this friend and his 
reverend tutor are about to publish. 

The first volume contains about a third part of Childe Erconwold, a 
story of early Norman times, written without much knowledge of the 
manners or spirit of the age, and without much poetical faculty or me- 
chanical skill; though the rawness frequently met with may be ac- 
counted for by the unfinished state of the remains. The author’s model 
is Childe Harold in the graver parts; in the more jocose Beppo and Don 
Juan. The best thing of the whole is the getting-up of the volume. 
We trust Mr. Hollingsworth has left funds to meet the expenses ; the 
* division of the profits,” we fear, will not trouble any one. 


Aphorisms on Drawing. By the Reverend 8. C. Malan, M.A.—Al- 
though not devoid of special direction, these aphorisms are more cal- 
culated to form the mind and principles of the student than to teach the 
mere learner. ‘The plan of the book is to lay down a law tersely,—as 
**Guard against mannerism and fashion”’ ; the reasons for which law 
are afterwards explained and illustrated. There is a good deal of critical 
truth and sound reflection in the commentary, although it is often 
more of a canonical than a practical kind. As an example, take these 
remarks from the aphorisms on the eye, the mind, and the hand. 

** Strange to say, the one of those three things that can best be dispensed 
with is perfect sight. The mind and the hand will supply whatever de- 
ficiency of sight we may suffer from, provided what we have of it left be 
correct. One of the first landscape-painters in the world at the present 
time, Mr. A. Calame, lost one eye when quite young; Chantrey had only 
one eye ; and there are others who share also with those artists the same 
infirmity. 

**On the other hand, the most indispensable of those three requisites is 
the mind. If it exist in a decided degree, it will show itself somehow. For 
if the hand be naturally stiff or clumsy, it will yet obey the mind to a great 
extent, and under a formal outline we shall discover here and there touches 
of life and sparks of mind. But a clever hand and a correct eye alone, 
without mind, will only make a Chinese copyist; they will only produce a 
cold, lifeless, and uninteresting, because unreal, effort of labour, and no 
drawing. It is the mind infused into the artist’s touch that gives to a draw- 
ing its superiority over a photograph of all objects, except, perhaps, of de- 
tails in architecture.” 

A Handbook for Travellers in Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and Somerset- 
shire.—This new home “ Murray ”’ is distinguished by the same clearness 
of plan and arrangement, apt selection of practical information, varied by 
historical or critical remark, and readableness without reference to tra- 
velling purposes, which characterize the whole series, and have given 
them their popularity. The point which most peculiarly impresses itself 
in this handbook is, how much can be seen in England. Within a few 
hours’ run from London, the reader may transport himself into the richest 
region of Druidical antiquities in the world, or find himself in the wild 
wood and the forest, or on the breezy and almost boundless downs, 
inland or washed by ocean. If his taste leads him to sight-seeing, there 
are medieval or Tudor antiquities in old towns and cities; while man- 
sions offer their galleries to the visitor. Beyond the “ needful” in every 
undertaking, the English excursionist should have legs. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica; Eighth Edition. Volume XI.—This 
eleventh volume is chiefly remarkable for geographical and biographical 
articles, of which it has a considerable number of use or yalue. Its 
principal miscellaneous papers are on Gunnery, Heat, Heraldry, Hiero- 
glyphics, Horse, and Horticulture. 

A Popular Inquiry into the Moon's Rotation on her Aris, By Johan- 
nes Yon Gumpach.—A contribution in the form of a volume to the lately 
disputed question on the moon’s rotation. Mr. Gumpach takes up the 
non-rotation theory, upon grounds involving “ulterior consequences 
amounting to little short of a reyolution in modern astronomy.” 
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New Penriopicar, 

The London Monthly Review and Record of the London Prophetical So- 
ciety. No. I—The principles of this new periodical are “the Bible, the 
whole Bible, and Nothing but the Bible.” The papers are chiefly em- 
ployed in upholding this fundamental principle, less by direct argument 
than by opposing doctrines which seem to inculcate an opposite view. 
The interest is limited: some of the papers appear to have been read to 
the Prophetical Society. 





The New Law and Practice of Joint-Stock Companies, with and without 
Limited Liability. By Edward W. Cox, Esq., Barrister-at-law. Second 
edition. 

Wealth; How to Get, Preserve, and Enjoy it ; or Industrial Training for the 
People. Fourth edition. By Joseph Bentley, Author of ** Education ag jt 
is, ought to be, and might be,” &c. 














BIRTHS. 

On the 19th June, at Monte Video, the Wife of Edward Thornton, Esq., her 
Britannic Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires and Consul-General at Monte Video, of a son, 

On the 27th July, at Forglen House, Turriff, N.B., the Lady of the Hon. James 
Grant, of Grant, prematurely, of a son stillborn. 

On the 7th August, at the Palace, Hampton Court, the Hon, Mrs. William Towry 
Law, of a son. 

On the 8th, at Carron Hall, Stirlingshire, the Wife of Joseph Dundas, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

On the 9th, at Withington Rectory, Gloucestershire, the Hon. Mrs. Gustavus 
Talbot, of a daughter. 

On the 10th, at the Rectory, Slaungham, Sussex, the Hon. Mrs. St. John Paul 
Methuen, of a daughter. 

On the llth, in Eaton Place, Lady Colville, of Culross, of a daughter. 

On the 12th, at Efford Manor, Devon, the Wife of Captain the Hon, L. Addington, 
of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 9th July, at Malta, Captain Robert Boyle, Royal Artillery, youngest sur- 
viving son of the late Right Hon. David Boyle, of Shewalton, Ayrshire, to Frances 
Sydney, eldest daughter of Francis F. Sankey, Esq., M.D. 

On the 22d, at Hermanstadt, Transylvania, Sir Grenville Leofric Temple, Bart., 
to Marie Aron Von Bistren, second daughter of the late Minister of Finance for 
Transylvania. 

On the 31st, at St. Marylebone Church, John be noe + Esq., of Attyflin Park, 
county Limerick, to Charlotte Louisa, eldest daughter of Lady Whitehead, of Hyde 
Park Square, and Uplands Hall, Lancashire, and of the late Lieutenant-General 
Sir Thomas Whitehead, K.C.B. 

On the 5th August, at Braelangwell, Ross-shire, Beauchamp Colclough Urquhart, 
Thirty-ninth Regiment Bengal N.1., eldest surviving son of B. C. Urquhart, Esq., 
of Meldrum and Byth, Aberdeenshire, to Isabella Forbes Fraser, youngest daughter 
of the late Lieutenant-General Sir Hugh Fraser, K.C.B. 

On the 5th, at Newtownlimavady, Oliver Claude Pell, Esq., youngest son of the 
late Sir Albert Pell and the Hon. Lady Pell, to Adelaide, youngest daughter of 
Marcus M‘Causland, Esq., of Fruit Hill, Derry. 

On the 7th, at Easton Neston, Lieutenant-Colonel Ogilvy, of the Second Life 
Guards, eldest son of P. W. Ogilvy, Esq., of Ruthven, Forfarshire, to Lady Henri- 
etta Fermor, daughter of the late and sister of the present Earl of Pomfret. 

On the 9th, at the parish-church, St. Marylebone, Major James W. 8. Waller, 
Knight of the Royal Guelphic Order, and late of the Tenth Regiment of Foot, to 
Mary Georgiana, eldest daughter of the late General Sir William Henry Pringle, 
G.C.B., Colonel of the Forty-fifth Regiment of Foot. 

On the 12th, at St. Gabriel’s, Pimlico, the Rev. Edward P. Eddrup, eldest and 
only surviving son of the late E, C, Eddrup, Esq., to Helen Annette, only daughter 
of Sir John N. R. Campbell. 

On the 12th, at the parish church of Mortlake, William Wynyard, Esq., of the 
Bengal Civil Service, eldest son of Lieutenant-General Wynyard, C.B., Colonel of 
the Fifty-eighth Regiment, to Henrictta Ellen, eldest daughter of Sir Henry Wil- 
lock, K.L.S., of Castelnau House, Mortlake. 

On the M4th, at St. Mary’s Church, Birkenhead, by the Rev. Andrew Knox, 
James Thomson, eldest son of James Bristow, Esq., Belfast, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of John Laird, Esq., Birkenhead. 

On the Mth, at Tottenham, Laundy, only son of Stephen Walters, Esq., of the 
Oaklands, Reigate, and late of Tottenham, to Marcia, third daughter of Edwin Hill, 
Esq., of Bruce Castle, Tottenham, and Inland Revenue, Somerset House. 

DEATHS, 

On the 5th August, at Violet Cottage, Bothwell, James Johnston, Esq., engineer, 
a native of Falkirk, N.B., and late of the Colpino lron-works, Russia. On the out- 
break of the recent war he was offered the chief engineership of the navy and works 
at Cronstadt, by the late Emperor Nicholas ; but, with the spirit of a true patriot, he 
rejected the lucrative office rather than appear in opposition to the interests of his 
native country. 

On the 6th, at Dover, accidentally drowned whilst bathing, J. Whitmore Wins- 
low, Esq., of Trinity College, Dublin, eldest son of the Rev. Octavius Winslow, 
D.D., of Leamington Spa; in his 21st year. 

On the 7th, at Cawder House, Glasgow, Robert Baird, Esq., of Auchmedden, 
Lord Dean of Guild of Glasgow. 

On the 8th, at Gore Lodge, Fulham, Lucia Elizabeth, granddaughter of the cele- 
brated engraver Francesco Bartolozzi, and wife of Charles Mathews ; in her 59th year 

On the 8th, in St. Mary’s Square, Lambeth, Lieutenant-General Philips Hay; in 
his 83d year. 

On the 9th, Rear-Admiral Henry Fanshawe, of Tilbuster Lodge, Godstone ; in 
his 78th year. 

On the 9th, at Windsor, Sir John Milley Doyle ; in his 72d year. 

On the 13th, at Harpenden, John Wyatt, Esq., Senior Bencher of the Inner 
Temple, and Attorney-General for North Wales ; in his 94th year, a 

On the Mth, the Very Rev. William Buckland, Dean of Westminster; in his 73d 
year, 





Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AUGUST 12. 

War Deparrment, Pall Mall, August 12.—Royal Regiment of Artillery—Brevet- 
Col. J. Hill to be Col. vice Clarke, retired upon full-pay; Brevet-Col. C, Dickson, 
C.B. from the Supernumerary List, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Hill; Second Capt. E. 
Taswell to be Capt. vice Rogers, retired upon half-pay ; Lieut. F. T. Whinyates to 
be Second Capt. vice Taswell; Lieut. J. H. Blackburne to be Second Capt. vice 
Farmer, placed on the Supernumerary List; Brevet-Major J. Singleton to be Capt. 
vice Mowbray, retired on half-pay; Lieut. W. N. Waller to be Second Capt. vice 
Singleton. 

Brevet—Col, R. Clarke, retired full-pay of the Royal Artillery, to be Major-Gen. 
the rank to be honorary only, 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AUGUST 15. 

War Derarrment, Pall Mall, Aug. 15.—Caralry—6th Regt. of Drag. Guards 
Major W. N. Custance to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase ; Capt. C. Sawyer to b 
Major, without purchase, vice Custance. To be Captains, without purchase—Capt. 
H. Brett, from Mth Light Drags. ; Capt. C. P. Rosser, from the 10th Light Drags. ; 
Lieut. E. B. Cunliffe, vice Sawyer. To be Lieuts. without purchase—Lieuts. W. O. 
Bird, from the 10th Light Dra, J.J. N. Buchanan, from 10th Light Drags.; J. 
W. J. Gifford, from 3d Drag. ; G. 8. Davies, from 10th Light Drags. ; C. J. 
H. Ellis, from 9th Light Dr .: J. Hudson, from 10th Light Drags.; C. H. Uni- 
acke, from l0th Light Drags.; A. A. de Bourbel, from 10th Light Drags.; 8. Vyse, 
from 10th Light Drags.; Cornet B.C. Russell. To be Lieut. by purchase—Cornet 
F. Shells, vice Murdock, who hasretired. To be Cornet, by purchase—H. R. Fors- 
ter, Gent. vice Shells. To be Assist.-Surg.—Assist.-Surg. C. J. Davenport, M.D. 


from 66th Foot. 
Crate. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AUGUST 12. 
Partnerships Dissolved.—Smith and Garnett, St. Mary Axe, manufacturers of e3- 
sences—Bigg and Brewer, West Wycombe, corn-dealers—L. and W, Parsons, Lime- 
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— 
house, carmen—Lawes and Co. City Road, and Old Kent Road—Tolson and Crow- 
den, Keswick, tailors—Nicholson and Barrow, Davies Street, Berkeley Square, sur- 
ns—Grant and Griffith, Ludgate Street, booksellers—Turner and Tille y, Far- 
ringdon Street, undertakers—Seaward and Capel, Poplar, engineers—G. ‘and E. 
Esch, Lime Street Square, merchants—Meyer and Richardson, Dublin, army and 
navy contractors—Douglas and Robertson, Penrith, sawyers—Elmslie and Son, 
Betchworth, Surrey, grocers—Clare and Mawson, Bre d Street, lace-manufacturers 
—Campbell and Rudd, Sivenpeet, ship-brokers—Ritchie and Couper, South Shields, 
ship-brokers—Dupuy ‘and Co. San Francisco, California, merchants—Prichard and 
Roberts, Chester, booksellers — Jamonson and Co. Belle $ Sauvage Yard, ironmongers 
—D. and B. Cooper, Reading, chemists—Rogers and Casper, Norwich, boot-manu- 
facturers. ? 

Bankrupts.—Brexsamin Bretr, St. George Street, Ratcliffe Highway, and High 
Street, Poplar, boot-manufacturer, to surrender Aug. 22, Sept. 26: solicitors, Sole 
and Co, Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Str 

Joun Lixpsay, Sydney, New South W ale s, merchant, : solicitors, 
Lawrence and Co, Old Jew ry Chambers ; offic ial assignee , Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

Vicror CHavpron, Leicester Square, and Frorenr Banix, Debtors’ Prison, 
Whitecross Street, perfumers, Aug. 22, Sept. 26: solicitor, Leverson, St. Helen’s 
Place , Bishopsgate ; ; official assignee, Whitmore, .—~ ghall Street. 

Hesry He RRICK, Epsom, vietualler, Aug. 23, Sept. 26: solicitor, Shaen and 
Grant, Kennington Cr Lambe th ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 
sErH Tuompson, Bishops Stortford, draper, Aug. 22, Sept. 26: solicitors, Langley 
and Gibbon, Great James Street, Bedford Row ; official assignee, Cannan, Alder- 
manbury. 

Josern Exvrren, High Street, Kensington, grocer, Aug. 26, Sept. 26: solicitors, 
Clarke and Carter, Cannon Street ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

Mary Buuuvant Watters, Birmingham, hotel-keeper, Aug. 22, Sept. 12: 
tors, Wrights, Birmingham ; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham. 

Watrer DALE, Wolstanton, Staffordshire, builder, Aug. 27, 5 pt. 17: solicitors 

Cooper, Tunste uli; Hodgson ‘and Allen, Birmingham; official assignee, Chris tic, ; 
Birmingham. 

BenJAMIN Hoitmes and Cuarces Joun Morris Lewis, Birmingham, boot-makers, 
Aug. 29, Sept. 18: solicitors, Motteram and Kuight, Birmingham ; official assignee, 
Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Tuomas Oxtver, Prestbury, Chel 
solicitor, Towle, Cheltenham ; official ass 

Henry Garpner, Wellington, Son tshire, manufacturer, Aug. 20, Sept. 17: 
solicitor, Stogdon, Exeter ; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Josern Coorer senior, Joseru Coorrer junior, and Jon Cooper, Chisworth, near 
Glossop, Derby, cotton-spinners, Aug. 29, Sept. 19: solicitor, Sutton, Manchester ; 
official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 

James Tayior, Tottington Lower End, Lancashire, cotton-spinner, Aug. 28, 
Sept. 18: solicitors, Higson and Robinson, Manchester; Crossland, Bury ; official 
assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 

James Bramouey, Holcomb Brook, Bury, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturer, Aug. 
22, Sept. 12: solicitor, Hampson, Manchester ; official assignee, Hernaman, Man- 
evester. 

Wituiam Lawrorp, Liverpool, oil-crusher, Aug. 27, Sept. 21: solicitor, Dodge 
Liverpool ; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool. 

Divide nd.—Sept. 2, Neal, Wandsworth Common, carman. 

Yertificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
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solici- 











‘nham, livery-stable-keeper, Aug. 25, Sept. 23 : 
rnee, Miller, Bristol. 


















meeting. —Sept. 2, Gardie, We stbourne Grove, Bayswater, seulptor—S« re Tucker 
Southampton, china-dealer Se * Owen, Lewisham, butcher—Sept. qo tts, 
Birmingham, victualler—Sept. * heh k junior, Birmingham, factor—S +, 15, Youil, 
Burton-upon-Trent, brewer. 

Scotch Sequestrations,—Smith senior, West Calder, coal-master, Aug. 22—Craw- 


ford, Glasgow and Proag, cattle-dealer, Aug. 21—Milne, Aberdeen, tailor, , Aug. 23 
—Smith or M‘Crae, Kilmarnock, grocer, Aug. 20. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AUG. 15. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Wright and So, South Quay, Regent's Canal Dock 
Limehouse, coal-merchants—J. and G. Nicholls, South Wharf Road, Paddington, 
contractors—The Burrows Field Brick and Tile Company, Swansea—Kellam and 
Millican, Leicester, architects—Birley and Co, cotton-spinners, and Dunlop and 
Co. Manchester, machine-makers ; far as regards D. Matheson—M‘Nauelht and 
Wood, Liverpool, ironmongers—Ilill and Co. Sneinton, Nottinghamshire, joiners 
Vairbrother and Wood, Manchester, embrolders—Fairbairn and Sons, Ancoats, 
Manchester, enginecrs 3 far as re gards G. Fairbairn—Haase and Warman, Lowes- 
toft, corn-merchants—Penrith and ‘Topham, Leeds, stock-brokers—Russell and 
Ilamson, Macclesfield, silk-throwsters—Bellerby and Son, York, and Thornton 
Dale, Yorkshire, booksellers— Mercer and Bradshaw, Great Harwood, Lancashire, 
manufacturers—H. and C. Grant, Cranbourne Street, Leicester Square, straw-hat- 
makers—Beaumont and Ledgard, Weatherby, Yorkshire, surgeons—Sutcliffe and 
Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, dyers—Chaplin and Co, Birmingham, attorneys. 

Bankrupts.—Wi..4aM Pvuppicomner, Bridge Street, Southwark, ironmonger, to sur- 
render, Aug. 26, Oct. 9: solicitor, Chidley, Gresham Street ; official assignee, Whit- 
more, Basinghall Street. 

LOVERIDG fart, Howford Buildings, Fenchurch Street, dealer in foreign fancy 
goods, Aug. 26, Oct. 3: solicitors, J. and 8, Solomon, Finsbury Place ; official assig- 
nee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Myer Henry Meyer, Magdalen Row, Great Prescott Street, Goodman’s Fields, 
wine-merchant, Aug. 26, Oct. 3: solicitors, Spier and Son, Broad Street Buildings ; 
official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

Joun Ricuarpson, Whitby, York, stationer, Aug. 29, Sept. 19: solicitors, Strang- 
ways, King’s Bench Road, Bedford Row ; Suowdon and Emmett, Leeds; official 
uwssignee, Young, Leeds. 

Ropert Kino, Knaresborough, York, woollen-draper, Aug. 29, Sept. 19: solicitor, 
Simpson, Leeds ; official assignee, Young, Leeds. 

Rosert Newman, Taunton, Somerset, chemist, Aug. 27, Sept. 25: solicitors, 
lrenchard, Taunton; Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Dividends.—Sept. 9, Ward, Warnford Court, merchant—Sept. 9, Stevens, Hemel 
Ifempstead, ee 6, Hiscock, Brook Street, Holborn, boot-manufac- 
turer—Sept. 5, Cuylitz and Co, Cullum Street, merchants—Sept. ‘. Ashton, Sloane 
Street, che smist—Se pt. 6, C oper, Bawdsey, Suffolk, grocer—Sept. Brooks, Tun- 
bridge Wells, tailor—Oct. 2, Solomon, Bristol, outfitter—Oct. 2, w illiams, Crick- 
howell, grocer—Sept. 27, Sandiford, Hinckley, draper—Sept. 10, Sumner, Liverpool, 
brewer. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting. —Sept. 6, Hamilton, Bloomsbury, ironmonger—Sept. 6, Baillie, Old Jewry 
Chambers, civil engineer—Sept. 6, Pyrke, Grays, Essex, linen tenes gy Sept. 9, 
Paine, Croydon, inn-keeper—Sept. 18, Abbott, Clonakilty, ¢ ork, lraper. 

Declarations of Diridends.—Murcott, Birmingham, factor; second div. of 10}d. 
any Thursday after Oct. 4; Christie, Birmingham—Prodgers, Ludlow, banker; 
sixth div. of 11-32¢. any Thursday after Oct, 4; Christie, Birmingham—Sewell and 
Pattinson, Newcastle -upon-Tyne, chemists; second div. of 4d. (in addition to 4s. 
previously declared), any Saturday after Oct. 6; Baker, Neweastle-upon-Tyne 
Coxon, South Shields, bookse lier ; first div. of 3s. any Saturday after Oct. 6; Baker, 
Newcastle- -upon-Tyne- Greenwood, Bishopwearmouth, engine-builder; first div. 
of ls. any Saturday after Oct. 6; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—N. and T. An- 
drews, Gateshead, ironmongers; second div. of ls. 4d. (in addition to 10s. pre- 
viously declared), any Saturday after Oct. 6; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Adam- 
son and Bell, Sunderland, curriers; third div. of 6¢. (in addition to 2s. 6d. pre- 
viously dec lared), any Saturday after Oct. 6; Baker, Newcastle -upon-Tyne. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Hunter, Inverness, merchant, Aug. 2 





























































9—Barry and Co. 
c commission~ agents, and P. Barry, Broomie law, Glasgow, commission-agent, Aug. 

—Wilson, Edinburgh, flesher, Aug. 29—Reid, Glasgow, wine-merchant, Aug. 25 
paren ny Boghead, Aberdeen, farmer, Aug. 29. 7 


PR ICES CURRE NT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd .) Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs | Prée Friday, 











3 per Cent Consols ........ eneceoseces 

Ditto for Account ..............4. 953 
3 per Cents Reduced ........... 953 
New 3 per Cents 96 

Long Annuities . 3 





Annuities 1885 .. 





Bank Stock, 9 per Ce oll 218} 
India Stock, 10} per Cent .. ° ——- 
Exchequer bins, 2id. eer diem . 13 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 ..... 100} 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent ... —— 





Austrian 
Belgian ...... 
DIEGO... cccces 
Brazilian 
Buenos Ayres . 
Chilian 
Danish § 
Ditto Cocceccccocesened 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) . .: 
Ditto...... eeveveceses 
French ....6eeeeees 





FOREIGN FUNDS 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 












Raitways— 
Bristol and Excter .........++ 
Caledonian. 
Chester and Holyhead . 
Eastern Counties oe 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Glasgow and South-Western 
Great Northern . 
Great South. and West Ireland 
Great Western..........+ 
Hull and Selby 
Lancashire and Yorkshir« 
Lancaster and Carlisle 
Lone 
London and Blackwall 
London and North-Western 
London and South-Western 











Manchester, Sheftield ,& Lincoln 
] 


Midland 


Midland Great Western Ireland | 


North British 

North-Easte rm—Ie rwick 

North-Eastern— York 

Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 

Scottish Central ...... 

Scottish Midland. ee 

South-Eastern and Dove r 
Eastern of France 
East India Guaranteed 
Geclong and Melbourne 
Great Indian Peninsular 
Great Western of Canada . 
Paris and Lyoms ........+.++. 

Mines— 

Australiam .........e00008 

Brazilian Imper riz al 

Ditto St. John del Rey 

Cobre Copper 

Rhymney fron 


An Account, pursuant to the 


lon, Brighton,& South Coast 


107 


“4 
21 

' 51 

BANK OF 





RE coves Gh p- Ct, 
BROMNTER. cocccccccccce 3;=— 
Peruvian cocces ij — 
Portuguese....... ;— 
Russian .........+. 56— 
Sardinian . 5 — 
Spanish : ;=— 
Ditto New De ferred 3;=— 
Ditto Passive ° 
Turkish . ¢«— 
Venezuela. ij} — 








SHARES 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 








Banxs— 
Australasian 
British North ‘Ame rican 
City 
© olonial . 

} Commerc jal of I jondon 

| Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Cl 
London eacsecccecececuceres 
London and County ...... 





London Joint Stock........ 
London and Westminster . 
| National Bank . 
} National Provincial 
New South Wale 
| Ortental ......0000- 
Provincial of Lre land. 
| Royal British .. 
| South Australia 
| Union of Australis 
| 


| 
} LondonChartd. Knk. of Australia| 
| 








Union of London.... 
Western Bank of 1 ondon 
Docxs— 





itd 





| East and West India ........... | 


| London ......660006. 
} St. Katherine 
Victoria ...... . reece 
MiscELLANEOUS— 
Australian Agricultural 
British American Land 
Canada 
Crystal Pals 
| 
} 
| 
| 





“e 
Electric Telegraph 

General Screw Steam 
General Steam 

Peel River Land and Mineral 











Peninsular and Oriental Steam 


Royal Mail Steam 
i South Australian 


ENGLAND 








Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 


on Saturday, 


ISSt 


Notes issuecd........0+5. eee £26,307 





the 9th day of Aug. 1856 
E DEPARTMENT 


590 


£26,307 ,590 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Proprictors’ Capital 

Rest . 

Public De posits* 

Other Deposits 

Seven Days and other Bills. 


4. 285, 
10,153 








108 
Ot 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Government Debt 

Other Securities 

Gold Coin and Bullion 

Silver Bullion....... eeccese 





Government Securities (inclu 
ding Dead Weight Annuity 

Other Securities 

Notes 

Gold and Silver Coin ,........ 


. £11,015,100 
3,459,900 
11,832,590 





ay 





010,078 
78 





346,361 


* Including Exc pone r, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 


BULLION 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard 
Mexican Dollars ........+0++006 


Per 
.£317 
00 
056 


OZ 
9 
0 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, Aug. 15. 


8 8 
Wheat,R.O. Oto 0 Fine ... 
FUME woccee o— 0 Foreign, 
Red, New. 58 — 60 | White 


Fine ...... 61—64 | Rye ..... 
White Old 0— ©)| Barley 
Fine...... O— 0} Malting 


NEW .ceeee 60— 64 | Malt, Ord... 


my 
Pr 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN 
Per Qr pane rial) of England and Wales. 





Wheat. 75s. 7d Rye 
Barley wo 9 Beans oe 
Oats ...... 26 5 Peas..... 


FLOUR 

Town made -per sack 

Becends .ccccccccccccsscccceces 

Essex and Suffolk, on board ship: 

Norfolk and Stockton 
American .. 

Canadian .......... 














- to 







72-74 


ld. 


KO 5 


Bread, 7d. to 10d the ‘ib. loaf. 








WEEKLY AVERAGE 


For the Week ending A 





Wheat ..... 76s, Od 
Barley 43 3 
Oats ....... 27 1 


PROVISIONS 
Butter—Best Fresh, 15s. 0d. pe 


Bacon, Irish .. +seess per ew 
Cheese, Cheshire, fine 

Derby, pale .....ccccees 
Hams, York 


Eggs, French, per 120, 5s. 3d. to 7s. 3d. 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT 


ug. 9. 


r doz. 
Carlow, 51. 4s, to o/. 0s. per ewt 





| METALS Per ton 
Copper, Brit. Cakes £107 10 0... 0 0 0 
Iron, Welsh Bars.... 815 0.. 0 0 0 
Lead, British Pig ... 2510 0.. 0 0 6 
Steel, Swedish Keg.. 0 0 0.. 0 0 @O 
‘ 

2] Fine } Indian Corn. 30 te 

i | Peas, H | Oats, Feed., 21— 

Maple | Fine 23— 

Whit | Poland... 26— 

| Blue 7 Fine... 27—2 
Heans, Ticks 40—41 | Potato..., 30— 31 
Harrow... 43—45 | Fine . 31—33 





t. 78s. — 8s, 





NewoaTe anp LeaDENHALL.* CATTLE MARKET." Huap or Carre at THE 
s. a s. d 8. « 8. « d sd CATTLE-MARKET 
Reef... 3 Oto3 Btod 2 3 l0to4 6to5 0 Monday 
Mutton 3 8—44-—4 8 44—410—5 2 Roasts 
Veal... 3 O—3 8—4 6 310—44—410 Sheep 
Pork... 4 0—4 8—5 0 42—486-—5 0 Calve 
Lamb. 46—5 0—5 4 48— 4—510 Pigs... 
° ‘To sink the offal, per 8 Ib 
HOPS WooL 
Kent Pockets ....... Os. to Os Down Tegs ............per lb. 16d. to 174d, 
Choice ditto.. o— Oo Wethers ...... eve o- 
Sussex ditto... o— 0 Leicester Fleeces .....6666606+ 13 — 15 
Farnham ditto o—- 0 | SR acanntscccensssseaenes 10 — 15) 
Wuorrecnarre 





Hay, Good ......+.+6. 
Inferior . 











GROCERIES 


Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 1s, 9d. to 2s. 3d. 


Congou, fn ....ceeceees —-2 2 
Pckoe, flowery ........+. 9 —3 6 
In bond— Duty la. 9d. per Ib 
Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 64s. Od. to 86s. Od 
Good Ordinary seeeeeee S2s. Od. to 54s. Od 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 56s. Od. to 59s. 0d 
Rice, Carolina,.......... 308. Od. to 36s. Od. 

Sugar, Muscovado ...... 32s. Old. 

West India Molasses .... 2is. 6d. to 23s. 6d 
POTATOES 

Kent and Essex Regents...ton 0s. to O°, 
Shaws oe — 0 

York Regents seeeeececececers ° 9 = 6 

Scotch o— 0 





” TrTiritititiit 








bo — 

o— 0 

110 06 126 

27 - 2 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Jamaica Rum per gal. 4s. 8d.to 5s. 0« 
MeeRET cccccccccccvcesccs 93-1 3 
Cotton, N. Orleans.perib, 0 4) — 0 8 
Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 35 6 — 36 0 
Guano, Peruvian.perton.220 0 — 0 0 
Tallow, P. Y. ¢ perewt, 63 6 — 0 0 
Tow ceveccceses 559 — 0 O 

Rape Oil, Pale ...........54 0 — 0 0 
Brown ... cece 5b oO — 51 G 

Linsced Oil... ..cse.sccces 37 6 ~ 0 0 
Cocoa-nut Oil ........ -4 0 — 47 0 
Palm Oil... 40-43 6 
Linseed Oil-cake ‘pe r ton 19 0 — 6 0 
Coals, Hetton . oer 1D O— 0 0 
TS tna OC meee 


iis. to Lives 
Ll 
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OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE, 
Under the Management of Mr. Atrrep Wican. 
Mownpay and during the week, THE GREEN-EYED 
MONSTER. Characters by Messrs. F. Robson, Danvers, 
Vining, G. Murray ; Misses Ternan, Marston, and Castle- 
ton. After which, MEDEA. Creon, Mr. Emery; Jason, 
Miss J. St. George; Orpheus, Miss Ternan; Medea, Mr. F. 
Robson. To conclude with SHOCKING EVENTS. Cha- 
racters by Messrs. Emery, G. Murray, Danvers; Misses 
Bromley and Ternan. Commence at Ha!f-past Seven. 


OYAL SURREY GARDENS.— 

JULLIEN'’S CONCERTS.—THE MOZART COM- 
MEMORATION.—A Grand Sel on of the Works of this 
Illustrious Composer will be given early in September, to 
commemorate the One Hundredth Anniversary of his Birth. 


r r r > Xr 
| OYAL SURREY GARDENS. 

JULLIEN’S CONCERTS.—LAST WEEK BUT ONE 
OF THE ZOU ES.—In consequence of the immense suc- 
cess of the MENI SSOHN NIGHT it will be REPEATED 
on Wepnespay next, Aveust 20th. The introduction of 
Madrigals having given the highest satisfaction, they will 
be repeated every Friday Evening. Concert at half-past 6 
Fireworks at half- past 9. Admission ls. At the request of 
a large number of Musical Patrons, a GRAND MORNING 
CONCERT—introducing all the most Successful Pieces of 
M. Jullien’s Concert—will take place on Saturday, the 23d 
instant, commencing at 2 o’clock. Admission ls. 


) ETROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF 
SCIENCE APPLIED TO MINING AND THE ARTS. 
Director. 
Sir Roderick Lupey Murchison, D.C.L. M.A. F.R.S. & 
During the Session of 1856-'57, which will commence on 
the Ist of October, the following COURSES of LECTURES 
and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given : 
. Chemistry. By A. W. Hofman, LL.D. F. R. 8. &e. 
- Metallurgy. By John Perey, M.D . 
- Natural History. By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S 
- Mineralogy } By Warington W. Smyth, M.A. 
A.C 














‘ 

























Ramsay, F.R.S. 
By Robe rt omar M.A. F.R.S. 
Stokes, M.A. F.R. 


SAID mw 


h 
By G.G 
Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by “a 
The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the labora 


. Physics. 
Binns. 


tories) is 30/. for two years, 
payments of 20/ 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry, (the 
laboratory of the School,) under the direction of Dr. Hof 
yong at a fee of 10/. for the term of three months. The same 
fee charged in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the 
direction of Dr. Percy. Tickets to separate courses of Lec 
tures are issued at 2/., 3/., and 4/7. each. Officers in the 
Queen’s or the East India Company's Services, Acting Min 
ing Agents, and Managers, may obtain tickets at half the 
usual charges. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, 
engaged in education, are 
duced fees. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions, 
and others have also been established. 

For a Prospectus and information apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London 

TRENHAM REEKRS, Registrar 


’ ’ Db Nad A are 
PALACE DEBENTURES, 
at FIVE PER CENT INTEREST PER .NUM. 

The Directors are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
LOANS on the remaining Debentures of the Company, bear 
ing interest « yer cent per annum, for three, five, or seven 
years, at the option of the parties tendering. 

The Security for the repayment of these Loans is the Palace 
and Park, consisting of upwards of 200 acres of freehold land, 
and all the other property of the Company, which, by the 
mortgage bond, is absolutely assigned till the principal is 
repaid. 

Further “se ulars may be ere from the Secretary 

By order, G. GROVE, Secretary 

Crystal Ps dace, » oats 11, 1856. 


- Dla bh ta . val ‘ 
QOCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 
DEBTS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND and WALES, Esta- 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 
Treasurer—Benjamin ager abbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and H. Harwood Harwood, 
At a meeting of Gov Paes held in Craven Street, on Wep 
nespay, the 6th day of Avousr 1856, the cases of 35 Peti 
tianers were considered, of which 19 were approved, 4 re 
jected, 1 inadmissible, and 1 deferred for inquiry 
Since the meeting held on the 2d of Jury, 8 debtors, of 
whom 6 had wives and 8 children, have been discharged 
from the prisons of England and Wales; the expense of 
whose liberation, including every charge connected with the 
Society, was 168/. 9s. 5d.; and the following 
Benefactions received since the last Report— 


in one payment, or two annual 








Pupil-Teachers, 
admitted to the 


and others 
Lectures at re 


(YRYSTAL 




























Esq. 























William M‘Kerrell, Esq. per Treasurer .......... £10 0 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wm. Tuyll, per Messrs. € outts and ron o lw 0 
Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 

the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow 





ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, 
Veres; and by the Secretary, 
where the books m y be seen by those who are inclined to 
support the charity, and where the Society meet on the first 
Wednesday in every month. WM. A. B. LUNN, See 


POURIS rs AND TRAVELLERS, 
exposed to the scorching rays of the sun, and heated 
particles of dust, will find ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR a most 
refreshing for the complexion, dispelling the 
nd relaxation, allaying all heat and irri 
tability, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation 
attending restored elasticity, and healthful state of the skin 
Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, and Discolorations, 
fly before its application, and in cases of Sunburn, or Stings 
of Insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged. Price 
4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR 
OIL, a delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for 
the Hair, and as an invigorator and purifier beyond all pre 
cedent ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTI 
FRICE, bestows on the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, frees 
them from tartar, and imparts to the gums a healthy firm 
ness, and to the breath a grateful sweetness and purity.— 
Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, Lon 
don ; and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
RUPTURES —BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 

yw rE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 

is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most e tive invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN-PAD ana PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly. 


E LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-C APS, 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, ana all cases of WE: 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light in texture, and Song and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 1s. each ; 
postage 6d. MANU FACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Hoares, 


Drummonds, Herries, 
t, Strand, 


No. 7, Craven Stre 


















































HE FIRST PROVINCIAL MEETING 
of the NATIONAL REFORMATORY UNION will 
take place at Bristol on the 20th, 2ist, and 22d of Avevusr. 
President of the Meeting. 
Lord Srantey, M.P 
Chairmen of Sections. 
Lord Robert Cecil, M.P 
Kt. Hon. Sir John 8. Pakington, Bart. M.P. 
W. Miles, Esq. M.P. 
M. D. Hill, Esq. Q.C. 


| Public Meetings will be held, and Papers be read by Sir 
Li 





Stafford Northcote, Bart. M.P., Rey. Sydney Turne iss 
Carpenter, and others. A Conversational Soirée at the Vic- 
toria Rooms on the 20th Excursions on the 22d. Tickets, 


admitting to all the 
tained ‘at the Reception Room, 


Mectings, price 5s. each, may be ob- 
Queen's Hotel, Clifton, 








| where all further information will be given by the under- 
| signed. 
| G. H. BENGOUGH, } Hon. 
G. W. HASTINGS, J Sees. 
U> VIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
}/ soc! Established 1834, empowered by special 





Act of Parliame nt, 1, King William Street, London, for the 
Assurance of Lives at Home and Abroad. including gentle 
men engaged in Military and Naval services 
Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S 
John Stewart, Esq 
The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance 
Society of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and 
a division of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, 
is admitted to offer great advan , especially to those 
parties who may wish to appropriate their proportion of pro 
tit to the reduction of future premiums. 
MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, 


Chairman 
Deputy- Chairman 





- 








Secretary 





BLISHE 


Victor tTA L IFE 


PANY. No. 18, 


ASSURANCE COM- 


King William Street, Mansionhouse, 





Assurances of every description effected. 

H the Annual Premium may be paid during the first 
five years 

One-third may remain on credit during the whole of life 

Endowment Assurances, payable at 50, 55, 60, &c. 

Loans to Assurers on personal or other security 

80 per cent of profits go to Assurers on the bonus scale. 

The last bonus averaged 53 per cent on the premiums paid. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 





HE 
















and LIFE INSURAN( COMPANY. Established in 
1836 —Empowered by Spec Acts of Parliament. Offices, 

istle Street, Liverpool ; , and 31, Poultry, London ; 
and 61, King Street, Manchester. 

Trustees 
Sir T. Bernard Birch, Bart. Samuel Henry Thompson, 
Adam Hodgson, Esq Esq 
Directors 
Chairman—Thomas Brocklebank, Esc 
Deputy-Chairmen—Joseph C. Ewart, Esq. M.P. and 
Francis Haywood, Esc 
Secretary—Swinton Boult, Esq 
DIRECTORS in LONDON 
Chairman—Matthew Forster, Esq 
Deputy-Chairman—George Frederick Young, Esq 
Resident Secretary—Benjamin Henderson, Esq 
DIRECTORS in MANCHESTER 
- Chairman—Samuel Ashton, Esq 
Resident Secretary—RK. A. Kennedy, Esq 
The Directors invite attention to the following summary 


of the working of the Company during the last three years— 
Receipts 
Premiums on Fire Insurance, and Interest not ac 
cruing on Life Fund,. e+» £498,574 











Losses and Expenses ...... 3,898 
Dividends to Proprietors ...... 660+ eens ee “Tie. 138— 440,036 
Balance to Reinsurance Fund ........6eee.cceeees 58,538 
Additions to Reserved Fund in same time from 

other sources......+e06- *e 28,087 





Total Increase to Surplus Funds in three years, not 
including Life Fund accumulation ,...... 





The Invested Funds of the ¢ ompany amount to... 716,000 
The Fire Premiums received in 18 ee 186,271 
The Life Premiums were ....... ‘ 63,909 
The Annuities paid were .. 11,396 

SWINTON BOL 


August: 1, 1856 
N°. OLD BURLINGTON STREET, 
—_ STREET.—Messrs. MOGGERIDGE and DA- 
VIS, Surgeon-Dentists, patentces of the pneumatic palate, 
and inventors of the composition gum, continue to be con- 
sulted in all branches of their profession. Their artificial 
teeth have at various times been exhibited at the Royal Po 
lytechnic Institution, where, being admitted as most skil- 
fully natural, they were proved by the most powerful 
chemical tests to be perfectly indestructible. The beautiful 
ce sition gum obviates all sharp edges, unsightly fasten- 
ings, and the frequent unpleasant whistlings ; and, while 
forming a natural skin over gold or bone plates, and supply 
ing all interstices, it renders articulation and 1 tication 
perfect. This invention can be applied to decayed sets and 
misfits. Attendance from 10 to 5 


r . > ‘anu 

NURES (without physic) of CONSTIP A- 

/ TION, Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Flatulency, Phiegm, 
all nervous, bilious, and liver complaints, dysentery, diar 
rhea, acidity, palpitation, heartburn, headaches, hyster 
neuralgia, debility, despondency, cramps, spasms, naus 
and sickness at the stomach, sinking, fits, cough, asthma, 
bronchitis, consumption, also children’s complaints, by DU 
BARRY'S delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which 
restores health without purging, inconvenience, or expense, 
as it saves fifty times its cost in other remedies. To the 
most enfeebled it imparts a healthy relish for lunch and 
dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and nervous 
and muscularenergy. Recommended by Drs. Ure, Shorland, 
Harvey, Campbell, Gattiker, Wurzer, ram; Lord Stuart 
de De , the Dowager Countess of Castlestuart, Major 
General Thomas King, and 50,000 other respectable persons, 
whose health has been perfectly restored by it after all other 
means of cure had failed. In canisters, Lib., 2s. 9d.; 2Ib., 
4s. 6d.; Sib., lls.; 121b., 22s.; the 12!b. carriage free, on 
receipt of post-office order.—Barry du Barry and Co. 77, Re- 
gent Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Picca- 
dilly; Abbis and Co. 60, Gracechurch Street; 63 and 150, 
Oxford Street ; 330, Strand. 


| OLLOWAY’S PII 













































“PILLS 3 have a world- 


wide renown in alleviating Liver Complaints.—Mr. 
jrant, who has resided for upwards of a quarter 
various provinces of Bengal as an indigo 
planter, suffered most severely from complaints of the liver 
Urged, however, by many of his friends, including some 
ical men, he commenced taking 

and after a vigorous persev 









Pills: 
such relief from his sufferings that he deems himself entirely 


freed from the distressing malady of which he was the 
victim Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the 
world ; at Professor Hotcoway's Establishments, 244, Strand, 
London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, 
Constantinople; A.Gurpicr, Smyrna; and E Muir, Malta 


—_————. 
Pah 

QTE: AM to the CAPE of GOOD HOPE 
\ and INDIA.—The undermentioned new auxiliary Steam 
Ships will sail, with her Majesty's Mails, for the Cape of 
Good Hope, Mauritius, Point de Galle, Madras, and Calc utta, 
on the lst of each month from London, and on the morning 
of the 6th from Dartmouth. 





Ships. Tons reg. Commander. To sail. 
Tynemouth.... 1,364 .... F. Steward - September I 
Robert Lowe.. 1,300 .... W. Congalton .... October ] 
Scotland ...... 1,150 . J.D il + November 1, 





1,150 .... W.C. + December 1, 

Other similar vessels will follow. h ship i is fitted with 
a bullion safe, has superior poop and lowe: r-deck cabin ac- 
commodation "for a limited number of first-class passengers, 
and carries an experienced surgeon. For passage and freight, 
on small parcels, apply to Grindlay and Co. Cornhill, and 
9, St. Martin’s Place, Charing Cross ; for freight on goods 
and bullion, to T. H. Williams, St. Ann's Street, Manches- 
ter; and to W. 8. Lindsay and Co. 8, Austinfriars 


FSSENC E of MITCHAM LAVEN DER. 


4 —This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Briepensacn 
strongly recommended for use arm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. } p’ 
Ss. pint Briedenbach’s Royal — of Flow 
New Bond Street, facing Re dmay' ne’s 


| OWARD’S ENAMEL 


Ireland... .. 









_ 





It is 












rs, 1357p, 





FOR THE 


TEETH, raice One Suitiine, for stopping Decayed 
Teeth, however large the cavity. It is placed in the tooth ina 
soft state 


without any pressure fy 4 and immediately 
HARDENS INTO A WHIT NAMEL,; it will remain in 
the tooth many years, rend inge xtraction unnecessi! y, and 
arresting the further pr ess of decay. Sold by all Medi 
c ‘ine Ve ndors in the King zdom. Price Ox ® SHILLING 


rar " . 
LER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
> newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street 
assortment of Glass Lustres, Dee , Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description ¢ ble Glass, 
at very moder A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Gl » newest description Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street, 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmin; gham. Established 1807, 









































FOR GENTLEMEN. 
NICOLL employ 
ENT and M \TE RIALS to be 
nd, France, and G 

ALLIED SLEEVE 
ONF GUINEA 

NICOLL’S well-known PALETOT, TWO GUINEAS 

NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS, and HALF-GUINEA 
VES 

EST 1™ ATES given for Military Uniforms, 
ing, and Servants’ Liveries. 

114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street, and 22, © ornhill 
7 
( NE THOUSAND BEDSTEADS 
CHOOSE FROM.—HEAL and SON have 
extensive premises, which enable 

1000 Bedsteads in stock, 150 of which are fixed for inspec 
tion ; comprising every variety of Brass, Wood, and lron, 
with Chintz and Damask Furnitures complete. Their new 
Warecrooms also contain an assortment of Bedroom Purni 
ture, which comprises every requisite, from the plainest 
japanned deal for servants’ rooms, to the newest and most 
tasteful designs in mahogany and other woods. The whol: 
warranted of the soundest and best manufacture. Heal and 
Son's Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads and Priced List of 
Bedding sent free by post.—Heat and Son, 196, Totter hat m 
Court Read. 


the BEST 


met with in Eng 


f ESSES. 


TAI 
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CAPE, Waterproof, yet evaporable, 


Youths’ Cloth 














TO 
just erected 
them to keep upwards of 








)INNE FORD 8 

r e 

URE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent 1 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepared by Dixnrroxy and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
proved Horse hair Glove sand Belts, Ne w Bond 8} Street 











PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS E XHIBITION 1855, 

VE I'CALFE, BINGLEY, and Co.’s NEW 
PATTERN and PENETR \TING TOOTH. BRUSHES, 

P enetrating Unbleached Hair Brushes, Improved Flesh and 
Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna Sponges; and every 
description of Brush, Comb, and Perfumery for the Toilet. 
The Tooth-Brushes search thoroughly between the divisions 
of the teeth and clean them most effectually,—the hairs 
never come loose. M., B., and Co. are sole makers of the 
Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root Soaps—sold in 
Tablets (beari their names and address) at td. each; of 
Metcalfe’s ce ated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West from Holles 





Street, London 
J SCH WE PP E AND CO”S SODA 
eFe WATER.—CAUTION.—A Decree for perpetual In 


junction has been granted by Vice-Chancellor Sir William 
— Wood restraining Messrs. Clayton, Messrs. Ray and 
Se and Mr. Selman, respectively from using in their trade 
of Soda Water Manufacturers bottles having the words and 
figures Schweppe and Co. 51, Berners Street, Oxford 
Street,’ stamped or impressed thereon, and also from using 
labels over the corks in such bottles similar to, or merely 
colourably differing from those used by Messrs. Schwepp¢ 
and Co. And a Deeree for a perpetual Injunction has also 
been granted by Vice-Chancellor Sir William Page Wood 
restraining Messrs. Nevill and Oxlade from s@lling or expos 
ing for sale any Seda Water not manufactured by Messrs 
Schweppe and Co. in such bottles or with such imitation la 
bels. Anda further Decree for a perpetual Injunction has 
also been granted by Vice-Chancellor Sir William Page Wood 
restraining Mr. John Luntley from printing or disposing 
of any such spurious or imitation labels; and in ¢ ach 
the Defendants were directed to pay the Costs of 
Schweppe and Co 

And Notice is Hereby Given, that similar proceedings wi 
be forthwith instituted against all persons who shall her¢ 
after be found offending in any of the particulars aforesaid 


(\OMMANS'S CELEBRATED ARECA- 
NUT TOOTH-PASTE.—Has been examined, approved 
is used and recommended, by many of our first physici 
and dentists as the best preparation known for cleaning ar 
preserving the teeth. Testimonials have been receiv 
solicited, from many of the nobility and gentry. T! 
lowing is amongst the many in testimony of its high va 
Sir, Cape of Good Hope, Aug. 31, 
Although business at the Cape is dull, the 
Tooth-Paste increases ; not only the Governor and Staff, for 
whom originally ordered it,) but all whotry it continue its 
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1855. 


sale of your 








use Captain Murray, of the Bombay Presidency, 16 50 
pleased with it, that he intends advising a chemist at bom 
bay to send to you for a supply. Send me at once, through 


my London agent as usual, 20 dozen, &€& Yours, & 
To Mr. Commans. Wa. Evenrst 
Prepared only by Commans, Chemist, Bath, in pots, 2s 


each ; to be proc ured of all Chemists, through the Wholesale 
Agents, Barclay and Sons, London, Bewley and Evans, Dub 
lin, Duncan and Flockhart, Edinburgh 
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Just published, in to. cloth, price 24s, VOLL ME XI. OF 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 


Eighth Edition, 





i phere COLLEGE, MIDDLESEX, 
—The School REOPENED on the 2ist INST 


PRIGHTON.—: APARTMENTS at No. 16, 16, 
BEDFORD SQUARE, well furnished, airy, commo 
dious, replete with every comfort and convenience, for 
respectable Families and Parties desiring a comfortable re 


sidence by the Sea-side. The house is situate in the best Bringing the Work down to the Article HUMB( ILDT, 
and most convenient part of Brighton; the front rooms | S 
commandimg a beautiful view of the Sea. Terms moderate. | Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Invalids in search of health will find this advertisement 
worthy their notic« 


TJARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 


omer tat wow naonaie tot arse tow se | THE) GENESIS OF THE EARTH AND OF MAN: 
name 0 ILLAM AZENBY On ne Dae of cach bo ie, in ac | 


dition to the front label use a so many years, and signed | A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF PASS AGES IN THE 


Euizasetu Lazexny.—6, Edwards Street, Portman Square 
QCHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER HEBREW AND GREEK SCRIPTURES; 
tv ATER — Having leased the Holy Well Spring, at | Chiefly with a View to the Solution of the Question—Whether the Varieties of the Human 


Malvern, renowned for its purity, J. 8S. and Co. can now pro 


duce a Seltzer Water with all the chemical and medicinal Species be of more than One Origin ? 


roperties which have rendered the Nassau Spring so cele- 
proy ' 


brated. They continue manufacturing Soda, Magnesia, and Edited by REGINALD ‘ STEW ART POOLE, M.R.S.L. &e. 


Potass Waters, and Lemonade, at London, Liverpool, Bristol, 
and Derby. Every bottle is protected by a Red L. abel bearing Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK; London: LONGMAN and Co, 


their signature 
— = a | 


, post &vo, 7s, 6d. 


Just published, in two volumes, 8vo. price 3/7, with a Complete Index and upwards of 554 Illustrations, 
HE EN GMA. A Leaf from the Ar- 


A New Edition of KITTO'S 
chives of Wolchorley House. By an Old Chro- 


“tondon: ous W. Pann and sox, West sirmd. | OYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


‘NEW NAY wor 2S SS. SCORER. Edited by the Rey. HENRY BURGESS, LL.D. &e. 


yw ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


] on ATIO HOWARD BR ENTON, COMPILED BY NUMEROUS ABLE SCHOLARS AND DIVINES, BRITISH, CONTINENTAL, AND 





Just published, in crown 8vo, 5s. 








By Capt. Sir Epwarp Beicner, R.N. C.B. &e. 
** Captain Belcher assures his re aders a the plot AMERICAN, WHOSE INITIALS ARE AFFIXED TO THEIR RESPECTIVE 
and circumstances of the novel are drawn from the life, | ‘ONTR "T 73 
and that they refer to the career of one whom some of | CONTRIBUTIONS, 
the greatest men of the past generation were proud to Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES BLACK ; London: LONGMAN and Co, 
call their friend. In his own words, ‘it is a biography, 
and yet a novel—a romance, but a true one.’ There is 


much of that sound —e ssional information in this Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


On coin soe CHARLES READE'’S NEW NOVEL, 


is a story cordially 


recommended to public favour as a genuine nava MN ) YT 
= Toa | “7T TS NEVER T00 LATE TO MEND. 


HE YOUNG Lf RD, By the Author * Few, we apprehend, will be inclined to dispute our assertion that this is the most vigorous ind various novel 
of “ The Discipline of Life.” which has till now appeared this year. Events, pictures, and emotions succeed each other with as much power 
“ » a Sache ae - } . . 
| Lady Emily Ponsonby has given us in Phe Young as rapidity. In his tale Mr. Reade shows himself as powerful and forcible as Dumas in ‘ Monte Christo, and 
Lord’ one of the best novels of the season. Sunday 
wr ; as triumphant in carrying us along with him. It deserves and we think it will have readers by the thousand, 
SHIONABLE Be 2 F because it is not merely a work of talent and artifice, but because something of earnest conviction and somee- 
OR PARIS AND LONDON thing of genius has gone to its production. Atheneum. 
sy Mrs. Tro.ior: Immediately.) 3 vols. London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


Hurst and Biackerr, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


“WORKS ON GARDENING AND BOTANY. | THOMAS RAIKES'S JOURNAL. 





Fifth Edition, improved, with Additions, price 5s, Volumes I. and IT, in post 8vo, with Portrait, price 21s. 


“ic: | PORTION OF THE JOURNAL KEPT BY 
fy as ed THOMAS RAIKES, ESQ. FROM 1831 T0 1847 


copiously illustrated ‘id we gardener, tw he awateur | COMPRISING REMINISCENCES OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL LIFE IN 
ss caly poston, thouid be withear hance | LONDON AND PARIS DURING THAT PERIOD. 


Post, 1854, 


* A very entertaining book.” — 7imes, 


. : 5 os * We cordially recommend these very entertaining volumes to all such of our readers as love gossip and 
In feap. 8vo. price 5s. with Illustrated Frontis spiece anecdote. They will nowhere find a more graphic picture of what was actually going on behind the scenes of 
and Title, the great world in London and Paris during the period to which the journal relates,—a period the secret history 
THE AMATEUR | of which is as yet comparatively little known through the medium of printed books.” —Daily News. 
GARDENER’S YEAR-BOOK, London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, and ROBERTS. 





A Guide for those who cultivate their own Gardens in 


the Principles and Practice of Ratowtare. A NN a0) UN iC E M EN T. 


By Rev. Henry Burerss, LL.D. and Ph.D. & 
* This is, beyond compare, the best work of its class ™ . 
Cat Sees CRT renee. Ui em popes.” Messrs. LOW, SON, and Co. have much pleasure in announcing for 
— Critic, 


*‘ Contains a great deal of valuable information in IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 


laying-out gardens, and keeping a suitable succession 


of flowering ete ted Atlas. N E W N () Vy 1) L S 


en ec nny ee nee ty Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”; and by 


Engravings, 
OUTLINES OF BOTANY: Miss WARNER, Author of “Wide, Wide World.” 
Being an Introduction to the Study of the Structure, 7 s . 
I anctions, Chneaidicetion, be Distribution of Plants The Copyright and Right of Translation of both these works is legally secured in England, France, 


With a Glossary and Copious Index. By Joux Hur- | Belgium, and the German States. (See announcement in the Pudlisher’s Circular for July 16, 
ron Batrour, M.D. F.R.S.1I F.L.S. Professor of 





Botany in the University of Edinburgh. page 287.) . i = . ° 

“ This book is admirably fitted for a text-book in &@ Popular and Library Editions will be published simultaueously. 
teaching the sciences. It is beautifully illustrated, and *,* Orders received by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
is the cheapest botanical work of merit which has ap- SAMPSON LOW, SON, and Co, 47, Ludgate Hill. 


pe ared,”’—Scottish Guardian, 





In 1 large vol. 8vo, with 1800 Illustrations, price 31s, 6d. CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED FOR THE 
CLASS-BOOK OF BOTANY ; ENGLISH STUDENT. 

cee OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. | 

Regius eck otha Royal Bot me ca og Professor i} LU GEL’S COM P LETE DICTIONARY 


of Medicine and Botany in the University of | Fi 
Edinburgh. ; OF THE 
In Dr. Balfour's Class-Book of Botany, the author 


souna to have exhowsted every estumsbis comosel a> GERMAN AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES: 


poner peed padre Dhar nerd year Yes ahs prea adapted to the English Student. With great Additions and Improvements. 


such a mass of carefully collected and condensed mat- 


Now ready, a New Edition, carefully corrected and revised, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. cloth, of 


ter, and certainly none are more copiously or better ae —_ ‘ one . r ry 
illustrated.” —Hooker’s Journal of Botany. By C. A. FEILING, German Master at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and 
“The present contribution by Dr. Balfour to the : 7", = . . ° 
science of botany is worthy of the high reputation of the ¢ ity of London Sehool ; 
the author. We recommend it to all those who are in- . +xr . n Re Siies it Te 
Scnatindi tie tins Ghaiie af Gakuin "*<. deneatadial Medical Dr, A. HEIMANN, Professor of German at the London University College ; 
Journal. ; ; r OWT 
** One of the best books to place in the hands ofa and JOHN OX ENFORD, Esq. 
student.”—Annals of Natural History. = 3 —— 
“ Ses of the aos “complete and elegant class-books Also, just published, New and € heaper Edition, 
on botany which has been published. It contains all + . ‘ 4 » ‘ x 
that a student may require, both in description and | An ABRIDGMENT ot the SA ME for Younger Students, 
illustration.” —Lancet. Travellers, &e, By J. Oxexrorp and C. A, Fete, Royal 18mo., price 7s, 6d, strongly bound, 


Edinburgh : Apam and Cuarues Brack. London: | — 
Lonoman and Co, | London: WHITTAKER and Co.; DULAU and Co.; and D, NUTT, 
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ii R. ALFORD’S Edition of the GREEK 
TESTAMENT, with ENGLISH NOTES. 
The THIRD VOLUME is now ready. 

RivincTons, Waterloo Place. 


This day, the First Part, 6s 
N INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
the OLD TESTAMENT. By Atrrep Barry, 
M.A. Head Master of the Grammar School, Leeds, late 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
PROFESSOR AYTOUN’S NEW POEM. 
This day is published, 
| OTHWELL; a Poem. By W. Ep- 
MONDSTOUNE Avroun, D.C.L. Author of “ Lays 
of the Scottish Cavaliers,” &e. In 1 vol. 8vo. price 
12s. handsomely bound in gilt cloth. 

WILt1Am BLackwoop and Sons, ——— & London. 


Price 18s, 

















rice ls, 6d. clot 
ICE RONIS. _ E OFFICIIS 
bs RES Ex Orellii recensione. 
: Ferevsox, A.M, 
King’ c ollege, Abe ‘rdeen, 
Edinburgh : Outver and Boyp. London: 
MARSHALL, and Co, 
HE BLOCKADE OF KARS, from 
LETTERS and DIARIES of GENERAL SIR 
W. F. WILLIAMS, &c. Written on the Spot. Is now 
ready, in post &vo, with Portraits of General Williams 
and Colonel Lake, 10s. 6d. 
London: Ricuarp Bent ey, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 


MHE AGRICULTURAL 


LIBRI 
Edited by 
Professor of Humanity, 





SIMPKIN, 





GAZETTE and 

GARDENER’S CHRONICLE of this day, Au- 
gust 16, contains a full Report of the State of the Crops 
throughout the Country. Order of any Newsvendor. 
A single copy sent on receipt of 6 postage stamps. 
Office for Advertisements, 5, Upper Wellington Street, 
Covent Garden. 


NEW LAW OF MOTION —THE MO MOON'S ROTA- 
TION DISPROVED—LIBRATION EXPLAINED. 
This day, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. ; or free by post, 6s, 10d. 

POPULAR INQUIRY into the 
MOON'S ROTATION on HER AXIS. By 
Jouannes von Gumpacu, With numerous Illustrative 
Diagrams. 

London : 





Bosworrn and Harrison, 215, Regent St. 


Second Issue, in imperial 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 

(ks HARD’S TABLES of ASSURANCE 
PREMIUMS, Single and Annual, for every value 

of Annuity, on Single or Joint Lives, or Survivors, 
adapted to any Table of Mortality, at 2}, 3, 34, 4, 44, 
5, 6, and 7 per cent; with a Table for the Formation of 
Half-Yearly and Quarterly Assurance Premiums, and 
a Preliminary Notice by Perrr Gray, F.R.A.S. 

London: LoxemMay, Brown, Green, Lonomans, and 

Rowerrs. 


MR. LONG’S EDITION OF CICERO. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 16s. cloth, the Third 
Volume of 

\ICERO’S ORATIONS, with a COM- 

) MENTARY, by Gronrcr, Lone, M.A. Brighton 
College; and forming a volume of THE BIBLIO- 
THECA CLASSICA, Edited by Grorer Lone, M.A. 
and the Rey, A. J. Macteang, M.A, Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane; and G. Bett, 

Fleet Street. 
PAU AND THE PYRENEES. 

Price 10s. 6d. a New and Enlarged Edition of the 

\LIMATE OF PAU, and of MONT- 

/) PELLIER, HYERES, NICE, ROME, PISA 
FLORENCE, NAPLES, BIARRITZ, &c. with a De- 
scription of the W atering-Places of the Pyrenees, and 
of the Virtues of their respective Mineral Sources. By 
ALEXANDER TAyLor, M.D. F.R.S.E. Cor. Member of 
the Hist. Institute of France, &c. &c. 

London: Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


NEW RESEARCHES INTO OLD ENGLISH 
COUNTRY LIFE. Y MR. GEORGE ROBERTS. 
Just published, in | vol. _ ‘aon Wood-cuts, 

price 18s, c 
SOCIAL HISTORY of “the PEOPLE of 
the SOUTHERN COUNTIES of ENGLAND 
in PAST CENTURIES; Illustrated in regard to their 
Habits, Municipal Byc-Laws, Civil Progress, &c. from 
the Researches if Groncr Ronerts, Author of * Life 
ofthe Duke of Monmouth,” &e. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and 
Ronerts, 


In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 
pial JTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF 
LIVING CELEBRITIES. 
by Mavi, and PotysLank. With appropriate Bio- 
graphical Notices. 

Already published, 

No. 1. tree Professor Owen, F.R.S. &e. 
No.2 he Right Hon. T. B. Macaunay. 














No. 3. ne Rovert Sternensox, Esq. M.P. 
F.R.S. &e. 
No. 4, ~ J. A. Rorsvex, Esq. M.P. &e. 


Mavit and Potysiank, 55, Gracechurch Street : 
Davin boeve, 86, Fleet Street ; and all Book and Print- 
sellers. 


JARIS.—STANFORD’S NEW GUIDE 
TO PARIS. Containing Instructions before 
S:arting, Routes, Hotels, Restaurateurs, Public Con- 
veyances, Police Regulations, Tables of French Money 
and Measures, a short History of Paris, its Govern- 
ment, Public Buildings, Ecclesiastical Edifices, Cu- 
rivsities, Places of Public Amusements, Environs of 
Paris, &e. &c. with 2 Maps, anda View of the Exhibi- 
tion Duilding and Champ Elysées. Price 2s. 6d. 

“Correct, consistent, an satisfactory, it contains 
abundance of information, well selected, well arranged, 
and ple asantly conveyed, on all points of invariable 
inquiry.”—Atheneum, 

“Every needful information. .... A very good 
map of Paris is appended to the volume, and also a 
map of the routes.” — Literary Gazette. 

London: Epwarp Sranrorp, 6, Charing Cross ; 
whose Circular Letter relating to Passports, Guide- 

jooks, and Maps of the Continent, can be had on 





application, 





13, Great Marlborough Street. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


Successors to Mr. Cotpury, 
have just published 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of the 
REGENCY, from Original Family Documents. 
By the Duke of Buckrnenam and Cuanpos, K.G. 
Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 30s. bound. 

“Invaluable as showing the true light in which 
many of the stirring events of the Regency are to be 
viewed,” —Literary Gazette. 


REVELATIONS of PRISON LIFE; 


with an Inquiry into Prison Discipline and Secondary 
Punishments. By Geo. Lava, Cursterroy, Twenty- 
five Years Governor of the House of Correction at 
Coldbath Fields. 2 vols. 21s. 

** The very interesting work just published by C ‘apt. 
Chesterton, entitled ‘ Revelations of Prison L ife.’”— 
Quar terly Review. 

This interesting book is full of suc h illustration as 
the narrative of striking cases affords.”— Examiner. 


LAKE NGAMI; or nisin 


and Discoveries during Four Years’ Wanderings in 
the Wilds of South-Western Africa. By Coar.es Joun 
Anprrsson. 1 vol. royal 8vo. with Map, and upwards 
of 59 [Illustrations representing Sporting Adventures, 
Subjects of Natural History, Devices for Destroying 
Wild Animals, &c. 30s, hi indsomely bound. A Second 
Edition is now ready. 

** Mr. Andersson’s book may be read with as much 
pleasure as profit. The printers and engravers have 
done Mr. Andersson justice, and we think the reading 
public will go and do likewise.”-—Atheneum, 


EASTERN HOSPITALS and ENG- 
LISH NURSES; the Narrative of Twelve Months’ 
Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari. 
By a Lady Volunteer, 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


A SUMMER in NORTHERN EWU- 
ROPE. Including Sketches in Sweden, Norway, 
Finland, the Aland Isles, Gothland, &c. By Sreuina 
Bunevnry, Author of ** Life in Sweden,” 2 vols. 21s. 


THE HOLY PLACES: a Narrative 


of Two Years’ Residence in Jerusalem and Palestine. 


By Hanmer L. Dvurvis; with Notes on the Dis- 
persed Canaanite Tribes, by Josern Dvupvis, late 
British Vice-Consul in Tripoli and Tunis. 2 vols. 


with Illustrations, 2ls, 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 


LAND. By Acyes Srrickitanp., Cheap Edition, with 
Portraits of every Queen. 8 vols. 7s. 6d. each. 


PEPYS’S DIARY. New and Cheap 


Standard Edition, in 4 vols. price 6s, each, bound, with 
Portraits. 


MEMOIRS of the RIGHT HON. 
RICHARD LALOR SHEIL. With Extracts from 
his Speeches, Letters, and Conversations, &c. By 
Torrens M‘Cuttacnu, Esq. 2 vols. 


The PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1856. By Sir Bernarp Burke, Ulster King of 
Arms. In 1 vol. with 1500 Engravings. 


SKETCHES of the IRISH BAR; 


with other Literary and Political Essays, By Wiu.u1AM 
Henry Curran, Esq. 2 vols. 21s, 


EVELYN’S DIARY. Cheap Edition, 


4 vols, post 8vo. 6s. each, bound, with Portraits. 


MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY 


and LETTERS. Cheap Edition, complete in7 vols. 
with Portraits, price 3s. each, bound. 


LIVES of the PRINCESSES of 
ENGLAND. By Mrs. Everert Green. Complete in 
6 vols. with Portraits, 10s, 6d. each. 


The CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


By Exvror Warsvurrox. Twelfth Edition, with 15 Illus- 
trations, 6s. 


The ROMANCE of the ARISTO- 


CRACY; or Anedotical Records of Distinguished Fa- 





milies. By Sir Bernarp Burke. New and Revised 
Edition. 3 vols. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 


EVELYN MARSTON. By the 
Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” &e. 3 vols. y 

** The author has made in ‘ Evelyn Marston* a con- 
siderable advance over her later fictions. She has 
chosen a new field for the subject of her tale, and con- 
ceived her principal actors with her pristine skill, as 
well as executed them with her pristine finish.”’-—Spec- 
tator. 

** * Evelyn Marston’ 
writer’s novels.’ 


is one of the better class of this 
’—Examiner, 


DIANA WYNYARD. By the 
Author of ** Alice Wentworth.” 3 vols. 

* A powerfully-written tale, from which useful les- 
sons in life may be drawn.”—Literary Gazette. 

** A tale thoroughly calculated to awaken the reader's 
sympathies ; indicating no small knowledge of human 
nature, and skill in its portrayal.”—John Bull. 


JOHN HALIFAX, Gentleman. 


By the Author of ** The Head of the Family.” 














Now res aay at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
Mes. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
i FASHIONABLE LIFE; or Paris and London. 

Also, now ready, in 3 vols. 
HORATIO HOW ARD BREN TON; a 
Novel. By Captain Sir E. Belcher, R.N. CB. 
* This book claims the peculiar interest of being a 
oan of actual events. It is the work of a thorough 
English sailor.”—John Bull, 
** An extremely interesting work—one of that class 
of novels that reminds us of De Foe.”—Sunday Times. 
Hvrst and Biackettr, Successors to H. Cotaury. 


Naval 














Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
reese SOCIETY IN ROME, 
By J. R. Besre, Esq. 
Author of ** The Wabash,” &c. 

** Mr. Beste has written a work of great interest, His 
sketches of Roman society are admirable. His know- 
ledge of the elements that compose that strange mosaic 
of contributions from all nations called Roman life in 
the upper circles is complete. In addition to this he 
is thoroughly versed in the whole history of the late 
troubles in Rome, which he describes minutely and 
graphically.”—Daily News. 

livrst and Biackert, Publishers, Successors to H, 
Coisurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
MURR: “ "Ss HANDBOOKS FOR _— AND. 


he following are now ready, 
Tp" )OK for WILTS, “DORSET, 
and SOMERSET. Map. 6s. 


HANDBOOK for DEVON and CORN- 


WALL. Maps. 6s. 
Ill. 
HANDBOOK for MODERN LONDON, 
Map. 5s. 


HANDBOOK for W ESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 1s. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MARRYAT’S NOVELS—NEW VOLUME. 
Price 1s. 6d. boards, 
YACHA OF MANY TAL ES. 
tain MARRYAT. 
Also, now ready, price ls. 6d. each, 
Peter Simple. | Rattlin the Reefer (Edited. 
King’s Own. | Midshipman Easy. 
*Marryat’s works abound in humour—real, un- 
affected, buoyant, overflowing humour. Many bits of 
his writings strongly remind us of Dickens.”—Dub/in 
University Magazine. 
London: Grorce Rovrieper and Co. 
Street. 
JAMES GRANT'S Wor KS 


VOLU ME, 
*rice 2s. boards, 
ARRY OGILV IE; or the Black 
Dragoons. 


An Original Novel, by the Author of 
* Romance of War. 


Also, price 2s. each, 
The Romance of War. Frank Hilton. 
The Aide-de-Camp. Yellow Frigate. 
Scottish Cavalier. 
**Grant is, perhaps, 
author.” 
London : 


By Cap- 


2, Farringdon 


NEW 


the most read of any living 


Groner Rovriener and Co, 2, Farringdon 
Street. 





Recently completed, 
HE LIBRARY EDITION OF THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, illustrated by upwards 
of TWO HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON STEERi 
in the very first style of the art, after Drawings by Tur- 
ner, LANDsEER, STANFIELD, WILkir, Roberts, Frrri, 
Warp, Pars, Ermore, Farep, &c. including I: 
traits of the historical personages described in the 
Novels. 

This Edition contains Sir Walter Scott's latest In 
troductions and Notes, and | some curious additions to 
* Guy Mannering ”’ and the ** Bride of Lammermox — 
besides a carefully prepared Sele x to the whole of the 
Characters and Principal Incidents in the Novels. 

In Twenty-Five Votumes demy 8vo. elegantly 

bound in extra cloth, gilt, price . £13 26 
A. and C, Biack, Edinburgh; Houtsrox Ss and 
SronemMan, London; and all Booksellers. 








Also, just published, 
ALLADS. By W.M. Tuackeray. 
Price 1s. 6d. 
MHE SNOB PAPERS By 
Tuackeray. Price 2s, 
M AJOR GAHAGAN. By W.M 
Tuackeray. Price Is, 


ue FATAL BOOTS; COX’S DIARY. 
By W. M. Tuackeray. Price ls. 
_ YELLOWPLUSH MEMOIRS; 
JEAMES’S DIARY. 


By W. M. Tuackeray. Price 2s. 
KETCHES AND TRAVELS IN LON- 
DON. By W. M. Tuackeray. Price 2 
TOVELS BY EMINENT HAN YDS ; 


CHARACTER SKETCHES. 
3y W. M. Tuackeray. Price Ls. 6d. 
The above also form the first 3 volumes, price 6 
each, of Mr. Thackeray's ** Miscellanies.” 
Brapsvu RY and & vans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


NIEW AND C HOICE BOOKS,.—All the 
best NEW WORKS may be had without delay, 
from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by every Sub- 
scriber of One Guinea per annum. T he preference is 
given to works of History, Biography, Religion, Phi- 
losophy, and Travel. The best works of Fiction 
also freely added. Literary Institutions and Bo 
Societies supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses may 
be obtained on application. 
Cuartes Epwarp Mupie, 510, New Oxford Strect, 
London ; : and 76, Cross Street, Manchester, 
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